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found where some poor wretch is consciously escaping 
from the disabilities of race, family, poverty, and a nar- 
row outlook upon life. Hope is the mainspring of thanks- 
giving. 
a 

We have called attention to a subtle change that is 
going on in the minds of orthodox believers who are 
affected by the new thought and discovery concerning 
the nature of the universe and the relation of man to 
the doctrine of evolution. There are thousands of be- 
lievers who use the old Trinitarian forms of speech and 
yet who do not carry the idea that Jesus is God over 
into that other department of thought where they try 
to form some idea of the nature of the divine intelligence 
which is manifest in the evolution of the universe. Even 
so orthodox a paper as the Advance says: ‘“‘ Jesus Christ 
is the head of the corner, God is the builder, the Spirit is 
the life, and they all are eternal. They cannot fail.” 
Here, we think, the editor made a subtle and unconscious 
distinction between Jesus Christ and God. 


Td 


WE have no more prejudice against the Roman Catholic 
Church than we have against the Greek, the Anglican, 
or any other form of ecclesiasticism. As a religious 
organization the Roman Church has a most important 
part to play in the development of religious institutions 
and the protection of vast multitudes of people from the 
inroads of anarchy and the social degeneration which 
always follows the breaking up of political combinations 
and national units. But with great satisfaction we note 
the fact, illustrated so many times, that the Roman 
Church as a power in politics is rapidly declining. Both 
in Europe and America the tendency is to turn a Catholic 
monarchy into a modern republic. The latest move 
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in Portugal, which only anticipates a similar event in 
Spain, illustrates. In all Europe to-day the sway of 
Rome is limited to the smaller kingdoms and provinces 
in the south-east, where the black-coated Jesuit is in full 
force as the religious director and political autocrat that 
he once was in Western Europe. Modernism is at work 
and will work until its task is accomplished. 


a 


THE signs of a spiritual revival, apart from creeds and 
formal institutions, multiply on every hand, and they 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear know that we are 
living in a period of wonderful moral progress. The 
decay of institutions frightens timid souls, and, when a 
great ecclesiastical fabric goes down witha crash, it seems, 
to those who take superficial views of life, as if the end of 
all things good was at hand. But just as an unspoiled 
naturalist, in spite of, the terrible things that surround 
him, may live with delight amid natural scenes and ob- 
jects, and think of this as a most beautiful world to live 
in, so it is possible for a sincere spirit to look behind the 
shams and shows and depravities of the time, and live in 
the currents of the divine life with even an ecstatic enjoy- 
ment of the wonders of the new dispensation. 


Pd 


EpwarD EveRETT Har, after listening to an enthu- 
siastic person who was talking about the moral educa- 
tion of children, whispered to the writer, “Such enthu- 
siasm for the cause and so little regard for the child!” 
One of the most obvious defects in many of our public 
workers, and one of the most serious obstacles to success, 
is the fact that they have no personal ‘contact with the 
men and women whose cause they plead and whom they 
are trying to help. The only effective work that is done 
by reformers comes out of an enthusiasm for humanity 
that is generated in love for individuals and a profound 
pity and sympathy for those with whom in neighborly 
ways they have come in contact. The religion and the 
reform that are purely literary and professional take no 
deep roots in human society. 


& 


Wits the instinct of genius Saint Paul discerned the 
evidences of an unfolding history of the race and a prepara- 
tion for the advent of a higher order of human beings 
whom he described as sons.of God. Had the revelation 
made in our time concerning the processes of evolution 
been made known to him, we believe he would have wel- 
comed it with a shout of joy and would have stated the 
new truth in swelling periods of eloquence which would 
have captivated the heart and mind of the world. He 
came almost as close to the truth as Emerson did, and, 
although he believed that the final process would have a 
cataclysm in which all human institutions would vanish, 
he still believed in a divine order of progress, which was 
wholly in accord with that which has been revealed by 
later prophets of the truth. The literal acceptance of 
the text of the New Testament and the interpretation 
of it stand to-day in the way of all rational progress, and 
embarrass every free-minded investigator as they did 
Huxley, whom, they exasperated beyond measure. 


& 


It is very difficult to take seriously to-day the solemn 
discussions going on in sotne religious assemblies con- 
cerning the anointing of the sick and their healing by the 
prayer of faith. We do not wonder that Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan is reported as saying that he had heard more 
nonsense on that subject than he had ever heard before, 
and yet this profession and practice is distinctly of Bib- 
lical origin. In the Epistle of James specific directions 
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are given and a specific promise is made that the prayer 
of faith shall heal the sick. So long as the Old and New 
Testaments are regarded as literal transcripts of the di- 
vine will and pleasure, so long will belief in the personal 
second coming of Christ, the healing of the sick by prayer, 
and similar beliefs prevail. This is the reason why some 
so-called iconoclasts labor so zealously to destroy belief 
in the inspiration and accuracy of these sainted records. 
Dr: Thomas of Chicago was in the habit of saving that 
you might expect liberal thought from anybody except- 
ing one who buttoned his collar behind. 


The American Thanksgiving. 


As never before, we have been impressed this year 
by the fact that what we call Thanksgiving Day is 
an American institution, and that the appeals to our 
people to be grateful and to manifest their gratitude by 
appropriate ceremonies on Thanksgiving Day are based 
upon the peculiar causes which the American people may 
have to be grateful... The keynote to our thanksgiving 
is that God hath not dealt so with any nation that the 
people of the United States have been selected by Divine 
Providence to illustrate certain principles of the divine 
justice, and that, as a consequence, great blessings have 
attended our course from the earliest days. 

Attention is called in Thanksgiving proclamations, not 
to the blessings which come to other people in other lands, 
but to the abundance of our crops, the prosperity of our 
people, the peace which reigns within our borders, and 
the good repute among the nations which makes our 
country the asylum of the oppressed and unfortunate of 
all lands. } 

Only fifty years ago Thanksgiving Day was not a na- 
tional holiday. Lincoln, after the close of the Civil War, 
was the first President to call upon the people of all the 
States to give thanks for the blessings which had been 
vouchsafed through the overruling power of the Divine 
Being who had made even the wrath of men to praise him. 
Originally Thanksgiving Day was a holiday of the colony 
of Massachusetts. Gradually it spread through the New 
England colonies and States and made New England 
the destination of pilgrims from all other States who 
were of New England origin and birth. The spirit of 
the holiday was like that which has been aroused in part 
by the old home week, when the children are called home 
from distant parts of the covntry to do honor to the 
place of their birth and to renew the associations of their 
youth or of their ancestry. 

Coming as it did in the days before the Civil War, when 
there were few holidays and few amusements of any kind, 
the day was made prominent in the minds both of those 
who had remained at home and of those who had gone 
elsewhere to seek their fortunes. Thanksgiving, turkeys, 
feasting, family reunions, and a general jollification were 
quite as much in the minds of the people as the solemn 
services of thanksgiving in the churches: But in those 
days large audiences were often assembled to join in ser- 
vices of worship, because the meeting-house, whether on 
Sundays or holidays, was a social centre, and there many 
friends expected to meet who would have no other oppor- 
tunity to exchange their congratulations and tokens of 
friendship. 

As Americans we ought to be thankful that in the 
United States there is, in spite of all drawbacks and hin- 
drances, in spite of selfishness, improvidence, intemper- 
ance, and crime, comfort more wide-spread and more 
equally distributed than in any other country in the world. 
One evidence of this is the fact that, with all our evil 
conditions and the selfishness that makes much of our 
business a tyranny and a form of legalized oppression, the 
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very worst employments, where the conditions are most 
brutal, are, after all, such that employers find no diffi- 
culty in recruiting their working force with operatives 
and other “‘hands’’ drawn from all parts of the world, be- 
cause even our worst is better than anything’ they can 
hope for at home. 

This is small cause for gratitude if we look at it from 
one point of view, because it gives to strong and selfish 
men just the opportunity they desire to extract. wealth 
from the blood, and brains of men, women, and children 
who are thrown within their power by the evil doing of 
despots in other parts of the world. 

Still we may be thankful that the American spirit 
and the American idea, whether in government, in re- 
ligion, or in social life, is spreading and is recognized in 
all parts of the world and seems to many millions. of 
downcast creatures the herald and harbinger of a new 
day for humanity. f 

With thanksgiving to which there is no drawback we 
may give ourselves when we remember that within the 
lifetime of the present generation ideas of civil and re- 
ligious liberty have been expanded. as never before, and 
freedom to think in matters which pertain to the moral 
conduct of life has been also unconsciously conceded by 
the adherents of every creed and religion throughout the 
world. Coincident with this spread of free, thought is 
the awakening of the humanitarian spirit to a degree 
unknown before in any country or age. The sufferings 
of the poor, of children, of the defective and delinquent, 
of prisoners, and of animals have been noted and sym- 
pathized with to a degree unheard of in any century, 
excepting among the few rare spirits who were the leaders 
and often the martyrs of their time. Moreover, there 
has been an uprising of the common conscience against 
forms of evil-doing in business and in social life which a 
few years ago were overlooked or taken for granted as 
necessary. ‘The wrath that has been excited and directed 
against the oppressor who had power is a new thing in 
human history and shows a surprising development of 
the ethical instinct in the common people everywhere. 


Tainted Literature. 


Theorists are numerous in our day, but real teachers 
are few. The social atmosphere, in spite of all declara- 
tions as to progress and improvement from pulpit and 
press, is far from pure. We are like a great company of 
people, all talking at once, each expounding a favorite 
pet scheme, with no authoritative voice or central organiz- 
ing force. In some of its latter-day phases society is like 
an insane asylum where people are out of gear with reason 
and common sense. Speculation has gone to the ut- 
most limits, and the result is a terrible hodge-podge of 
theories and beliefs. 

There are various ways by which we may feel the social 
pulse, and most of these indicate instability, feverishness, 
and unrest. The era of air navigation has been ushered in 
by many signs that thinkers, philosophers, dramatists, 
novelists, and even scientists are, in a way, up in a balloon. 
The marvellous epoch of invention and discovery has 
exalted and stimulated many brains to the point of wild- 
ness. The old ethical foundations are vigorously as- 
saulted, but they have not yet shown signs of giving way, 
and perhaps, after the period of ferment and froth is over, 
they will be found to be the only things of the ancient 
order left standing. The recklessness of many imagina- 
tive writers is running fiction out to a kind of premature 
death; after making it drearily dismal, unhealthy, morbid, 
and unclean, there will be no more new territory to exploit. 

This disgusting naturalism is put forth as a new gospel 
of emancipation from the ridiculous prudery of a puri- 
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tanical upbringing, a. sphere of literature that adapts 
itself to the school-girl age and capacity, and has nothing 
virile and masculine about it. To think as you please, 
to act as you please, to despise restraint and jeer at con- 
servatism and old-fashioned morality is the creed of a 
certain school of novelists. It is true this manner of 
viewing things is not sué generis to the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
It is borrowed mainly from continental sources, and bears 
the hall mark of pinchbeck imitation. 

This effort to graft a new genre on fiction is destroying 
the taste for it with many, and in this way may prove a 
beneficial reactionary result. Anglo-Saxons for long cast 
up their hands and rolled their eyes at the depravity 
of pruriency of French writers, but the French may now 
retort that some of the English have gone beyond them 
in, grossness, if not in insinuation. ‘The French have a 
refinement of art, but the immorality of certain English 
and American novelists and playwrights is a smirch be- 
yond Gallic uncleanness, bad as that often is. But the 
Anglo-Saxon offence is marked by recklessness and de- 
fiance of the canons of decency. 

It may be said that the number of these writers is 
small, and their faith doubtful as to the truth and sin- 
cerity of what they put forth. ‘They write “shockers” 
to excite an unhealthy appetite for their writings which 
will sell their books. It is catering to the spirit of the 
age that: must have its reading highly spiced and hot. 
It may be said that the present is not a lasting or per- 
manent stage of literary development, that it is a stage 
of ephemera that will vanish in less than a decade. Only 
the sincere in literature can be permanent, and only the 
moral in the deepest and highest sense can hope to outlive 
the day in which it is born. 

If the immorality of certain of our writers is only a pre- 
tence, a trying on of a new form in the hope to hit the 
public taste and bring in the dollars, it is just as cor- 
rupting as if it took the deep dye of personal conviction 
and practice. It is true that the reader, the absorber 
of tainted literature, is no less guilty than the producer. 
The press, the drama, manifest the same tendency, live 
on the same sensations overstimulated, hysterical, and 
feverish. The woman who sits placidly in her seat to 
witness an indecent play is actively engaged in corrupting 
society, it matters not how neutral and unconcerned 
she may appear. All these influences hang together. 
They pour a virulent element into life. The influence 
may be in inverse ratio to quantity. Virulent poisons 
require only the smallest doses to kill) Uncleanness has 
a power of spreading that pertains to all easy doctrine, 
and in our day easy doctrine is the one that finds most 
devotees. The public, we are continually told, gets what 
it desires and clamors for, but this we hold is an exag- 
gerated statement. The mass of our people are clean- 
minded; they love what is honest and pure, and of good 
report; but a vast organism, like the body politic, is 
sure to have tainted parts, from which the virus spreads. 

A corrupt taste may be artificially stimulated and gen- 
erally is. The young receive a bad inoculation at the 
most impressionable period of life, through the seductive 
charms of evil association and suggestion. As religion 
becomes more and more refined away to simple, good- 
hearted, sentimental, love of mankind, the moral hold is 
weakened, the horror of sin and unrighteousness lose their 
grip. Positive ethical teaching with a revelation of the 
terrible results that follow the lures and seductions of 
modern life certainly is much needed from our pulpits. 
Shall we not try to safeguard our homes from the deadly 
doctrines of lax living and depraved thinking we see 
fatally illustrated in so many families whose fathers and 
mothers were the salt of the earth and pillars of the faith? 
Base literature has much to answer for in these cases of 
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moral degeneracy. On every side wrecked lives surround 
us, first lost by false theories alluringly set forth or the 
stimulation of passion by corrupt plays. — 

Such books perhaps lie on your home table within 
reach of your boys and girls just entering upon the path 
perilous of young manhood and womanhood. ‘Through 
carelessness and indifference to the kind of reading put 
into their hands the boy or girl is secretly corrupted. 
The light, frivolous, mocking spirit in which some women 
have written books of evil purport is a shame to the sex. 
‘The mother instinct should guard them from committing 
such acts, but it often happens that with defiant reckless- 
ness they surpass the other sex in the pictures they draw 
of a demoralized existence. Nothing great can be ex- 
pected of literature that treats the serious evils of society 
with levity. The Ibsen probe went deep into the sores 
and festering places of his own Norwegian world. Long 
misunderstood and contemned, it is now seen that his 
work was that of the skilful surgeon who operates to 
save the life of the patient. His books are so many 
solemn and awful warnings against the tendencies that 
a certain school of modern writers exploit as emancipa- 
tion from hide-bound prejudices and superstitions. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Rocky Mountain Prospects. 


Since my return from the Western State conferences 
and the Rocky Mountain District I have been repeatedly 
impressed by the inability experienced by many people 
to appreciate the great distances that separate our churches 
west of the Mississippi River. Even though one may 
have traversed this vast region many times, he must 
revise his standards and try to re-create his mental 
images. 

Most Americans who live east of Chicago have a pretty 
definite idea of what is meant by the distance separating 
Boston and Cleveland; but, if you speak of an equal 
distance that one must travel in going from Boisé to 
Butte, it seems incredible. Or, when one says that he 
left Great Falls, Mont., on Thursday night and reached 
Chicago Sunday morning, having passed over a route 
quite equivalent to the distance from Boston to Omaha, 
there are few who realize the fact. 

I have met scores of people among the Rocky Moun- 
tains who entertained the dream of going ‘“‘East”’ at some 
future time; but, when I have asked them what they mean 
by the ‘East,’ they have often mentioned Chicago as 
the ultimate destination in that direction. 

When, nearly five years ago, the directors decided to 
try the experiment of having a field secretary for the 
Rocky Mountain District, they fully realized the diffi- 
culties that the region itself presented; but the country 
was new, cities were springing up like magic, and there 
were many reasons to believe that liberal views of re- 
ligion would be acceptable to large numbers of the 
people. 

And now that the board has decided that the expense 
involved is too great to justify it in keeping a field sec- 
retary, where, at best, the work must be done under 
unusual handicaps, no one should therefore conclude 
that our efforts in this region are to be suspended. 

During October I met the trustees of the churches in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Boisé, Ida., Butte, Helena, and 
Great Falls, Mont., besides securing faithful reports from 
the other churches assisted by the Association. At 
Pueblo the Rev. E. G. Brown has just received and 
accepted a call, and the society hopes to grow with 
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the’ recent commercial impulse which has reached the 
city. 

At Salt Lake City and at Butte lay services will be 
conducted for the present, and ministers will not be sought 
until deficits have been paid. At Boisé the Rev. Harold 
lL. Pickett has begun his pastorate with renewed enthu- 
siasm on the part of the society and every promise of 
increasing numerical and financial strength. 

At Great Falls systematic efforts will at once be begun 
to gain a sufficient membership to warrant a beginning 
on the church fund, a fine building lot having already 
been secured. 

So far as the general supervision of these churches is 
concerned, this is a matter that can, for the present at 
least, be conducted from headquarters through correspond- 
ence and the visits of officers and lecturers. Before many 
years each of the larger cities among the Rocky Moun- 
tains will bea metropolitan centre with other flourishing 
towns and cities in the immediate vicinity. As favorable 
opportunities appear, the ministers in these larger cities 
can take the initiative in starting new societies in their 
respective neighborhoods. In the course of time there 
ought to be a number of groups, or conferences, each 
with its superintendent, thus making it unnecessary for 
the support of a field secretary in a region too vast and 
difficult to be worked to advantage. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE election of Democratic governors in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey, in the 
places of the present Republican executives, and the 
successful appeal of enough Democratic candidates for 
Congress to insure an actual Democratic majority of 
about sixty in the House of Representatives for the 
Sixty-second Congress are the facts that stand out large 
as the outcome of the balloting in forty-four of the States 
on November 8. Apart from the personal considerations 
that entered into some of the contests—notably New 
York, where a vigorous campaign was waged against the 
dominance of Theodore Roosevelt in the councils of the 
Republican party—the after-election comments of Demo- 
cratic and independent organs and politicians hold the 
evil of high prices and the failure of the Republican 
Congress to meet the popular demand for a downward 
revision of the tariff as the main causes for the overturn 
at the polls. Among the Republican senators who will 
lose their seats are Depew of New York, Beveridge of 
Indiana, Scott of West Virginia, and Dick of Ohio. 


a 


A DISQUIETING international situation was created last 
week by the conduct of a mob in the City of Mexico, which 
dragged the American flag in the streets, assailed Amer- 
ican citizens, and in other violent ways indicated its dis- 
approval of the lynching of Rodriguez, who is said to have 
been a Mexican, at Rock Springs, in Texas, on November 
3. While the medical students were carrying on their 
anti-American demonstrations in the city of Mexico, the 
Mexican ambassador at Washington was presenting a 
formal protest in behalf of his government against the 
crime committed by a Texas mob against the man who 
had been accused of having murdered an American woman. 
The news from the Mexican capital set the machinery of 
the State Department at Washington in motion, and the 
government of President Diaz received prompt diplo- 
matic representations in behalf of the American citizens 
whose lives and properties were endangered by mob ex- 
cesses on Mexican soil. Thus the controversy quickly 
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assumed two distinct phases by way of a counter-balanc- 
ing of grievances. 
& 


In the mean while the expressions of hatred of Amer- 
icans increased in volume and spread from the capital 
to other cities in Mexico. The cry of “Death to the 
Gringoes!’’ became the motto of the hour in several 
centres of population in Mexico where Americans are 
prominent numerically and commercially. At Guada- 
lajara, on the night of November 10, the American flag 
was burned amid public execration, and riotous demon- 
strations against the guests from across the border resulted 
in some destruction of property. Public sentiment at 
other points in the Mexican republic showed a degree 
of inflammation which stirred the central government to 
energetic aciion. By the beginning of the present week 
assurances were received at Washington that President 
Diaz and his advisers had the situation completely in 
hand, and that the police had put a stop to further at- 
tempts to convince Americans by violent means of the 
resentment which had been aroused among the country- 
men of the Mexican victim of a Texas mob—if, indeed, 
Rodriguez was a Mexican. 


& 


THE Mexican incident duplicates, in its diplomatic 
phase, the difficulties which other foreign countries— 
notably Italy and Austria-Hungary—have encountered 
in their attempts to obtain redress for the lynching of 
their respective citizens by American mobs. The Mex- 
ican foreign office finds itself hampered in its dealings 
with the State Department by the limitations which the 
Constitution of the United States has placed upon the 
powers of the central government in its relations to the 
sovereign states. Obviously the demand of Mexican 
public opinion for the condign punishment of the lynchers 
of Rodriguez by the Federal government at Washington 
is destined to elicit unsatisfactory results, because the 
Federal government is unable to take the action which is 
urged upon it by Mexico. American comments on the 
situation indicate a growing realization of the disad- 
vantage in which foreign governments are placed in their 
legitimate endeavors to protect their citizens on American 


soil. 
& 


ANOTHER general election, looming large with the big- 
ness of the issues it presents, is in prospect in the United 
Kingdom in the immediate future. It was announced 
last week that the negotiations looking to a compromise 
between the government and the opposition on the prob- 
lem of the power of the House of Lords to veto legisla- 
tion had ended in complete failure. When Parliament 
reassembled last Tuesday, it was distinctly understood 
that the dissolution of the House of Commons was a 
matter of hours, and the din of appeal to the electorate 
was already to be heard in various constituencies. Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill, in the earliest manifesto of the 
campaign, concentrated the attention of his Dundee 
constituents on the question of the veto power as the over- 
shadowing plea of the coming struggle. Unless all signs 
fail, the campaign will be in full swing by the end of next 
week, and before Christmas the British voter will once 
more have registered his preferences on the constitutional 
controversy which is agitating the oldest of democracies. 


od 


A scHEME for the financing of the Chinese empire by 
American, British, French, and German capital was 
signed at London on November 10. The first manifesta- 
tion of the new agreement will be the participation by 
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French, British, and German banks in the loan of $50,000,- 
000 which Pekin recently awarded to an American. ‘The 
successful completion of the negotiations reverses the 
original order of things, wherein American capital was 
regarded as an inadmissible quantity in Chinese affairs 
by the bankers of Paris, London, and Berlin. ‘This re- 
sult, it is understood, has been accomplished by the 
active aid which the State Department has afforded to 
the activities of American capitalists, and especially the 
Morgan group of financiers, in the Far East. The par- 
ticipation of American capital in the development of 
China’s resources will have partly the effect of denation- 
alizing the financial operations of Western bankers in 
China, an end to which much of Secretary Knox’s policy 
in the Far East has been directed. 


od 


SENSATIONALISM in preaching is strongly and author- 
itatively deprecated in the Papal motu proprio which has 
just been published in the United States. In this, his 
latest admonition to the clergy of the Roman Church, 
Pius X. says, ‘‘It is necessary to banish absolutely from 
the pulpit that elaborate style of address which concerns 
theory more than practice, which concerns the civil more 
nearly than the religious order, and which is more notable 
for its external show than for the fruit that follows from 
it.”’ ‘Then, again, admonishes the successor of Leo XIII.: 
“Too often the style of contemporary eloquence is not 
only at variance with the clearness of that evangelical 
simplicity which it should possess, but is mostly made up 
of clashing words and recondite thoughts beyond the 
grasp of the people. ‘This is deplorable and to be la- 
mented. In the words of the prophet, ‘The little ones 
asked for bread, and there was none to break it for them.’”’ 


5d 


THE financial crisis in Turkey was terminated last 
week by the success of Djavid Bey, the minister of finance, 
in placing a loan of about $30,000,000 with a group of 
German and Austrian banks. The conditions imposed 
upon the Ottoman government by the terms of the loan, 
however, indicate a degree of subservience to foreign 
control against which the Turkish negotiators protested 
in the abortive negotiations with the French banks. In 
effect, the authorities at Constantinople bind themselves 
to spend in Germany and Austria the money borrowed 
from Austria and Germany. It is suspected that by far 
the larger part of the loan will be applied to the reorgani- 
zation of the army and the navy. All the supplies re- 
quired for this rejuvenation of the military power of the 
Ottoman empire will have to be purchased at Essen and 
at Vienna. ‘The sort of naval supplies that Turkey will 
get from Germany can be guessed at by recalling the 
obsolete battleships which Germany recently sold to 
Turkey at an exorbitant price. 


Brevities, 


No amount of wealth and pleasure can be an adequate 
substitute for the ability to laugh. 


The trouble which one imagines and fears costs as 
much as the real afflictions which have to be endured. 


He who can encounter pain or disease without fore- 
boding escapes all the imaginary evils which afflict the 
human race. 


The ability to enjoy simple things, such as flowers and 
other natural objects, may be a source of more real pleas- 
ure than a million dollars. 
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The men and women who are trying to redeem society 
outnumber a hundred to one those who are trying to 
divert it into evil courses. 


Much wickedness is recorded in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, but there is not one story told with intent to 
excite evil passions or to make wickedness attractive. 


He who gives his whole soul to the spiritual uplift of 
the community and succeeds in cultivating faith, hope, 
and charity among his fellows need not worry about any 
other tasks. He is doing a good man’s full work. 


We have always protested against the statement in 
the Book of Proverbs about the poor wise man who 
saved the city and yet nobody regarded him. . We do not 
think this has commonly been the fate of poor wise men 
who were saviors of their fellow-men. 


We often overrate the disabilities of the virtuous and 
the sufferings that are inflicted upon them by an un- 
grateful generation, because we underrate the magni- 
ficent rewards which come to them in their inner con- 
sciousness and in their superiority to the adversities 
which to the timid and the faithless are so formidable. 


Ketters to the Editor, 
The Anglican Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your issue of November 3 you state, in your editorial 
column, that in England there is a Church which is rapidly 
losing its relative influence and numerical superiority; 
but which is still called the Established Church. I 
was greatly surprised to hear this, and have been won- 
dering from what source you could have obtained the 
information. There has never been in the history. of 
the Church of England as much building of new churches 
as there has been in the last ten or fifteen years. The 
activity in rescue work in the large towns and the zeal 
for foreign missions have never been surpassed, and I 
greatly doubt if ever equalled. It is true that there has 
been in recent years a decrease in the number of candi- 
dates for ordination, but the same condition has occurred 
among the other religious bodies, themselves being the 
witnesses. 

As to the term ‘Established Church,’ this is a mere 
legal term, and a misnomer at that. It is the public wor- 
ship which is “established by law,” and the “‘ Established 
Church”’ is not even incorporated under the laws of Great 
Britain, nor are its clergy paid by the government, except 
in the case of army and navy chaplains, as in the United 
States. There is no act of Parliament known, I believe, 
which established the Church of England as such, but 
the Church has been accepted as such by common con- 
sent, which is a part of that vast common or unwritten law 
which prevails in England as well as in the United States. 
May I add that I consider the Christian Register a trans- 
parently fair paper, as well as a temperate and a well 
informed one. C. EDWARD ROBERTS. 

FARMINGTON, CONN. 


[The editor had in mind not the decrease of the Anglican 
Church so much as the increase of non-conforming bodies.| 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your current number (November 3) you have an 
editorial on the Episcopal Church from which I quote, 
‘Some members, both of the Anglican and the American 
churches, claim that these bodies had an origin indepen- 
dent of the Church of Rome, and that from the earliest 
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Christian missions in Great Britain until the present 
time there has been an unbroken succession of bishops who 
have derived their authority from the head of the Church 
without passing through Roman institutions.” 

This is admirably expressed, barring that part of it 
which says ‘‘some’”’ of us hold this view. I do not claim 
wide scholarship, but I think it is accurate to say that all 
our church writers hold this view. It is also maintained 
by general historians such as Freeman and_ Stubbs, 
Prof. Stubbs writes, ‘‘The Church of England I hold to 
be a portion of the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, one Church, 
which is the presentation of the same to us and our nation 
and country. I believe I am justified in this by the evi- 
dence which I have of the continuity of faith, of apos- 
tolic order and succession, of ministry and_ service.” 
(“‘Letters,”. p..312.). The action of the Convention in 
refusing by one lay vote to drop the name Protestant from 
our title was not because the Church does not believe it 
is part of the Holy Catholic Church,—we confess it every 
time we say the Creed,—but.because the motion was a 
new one, and it-was not thought expedient to take hasty 
action. 

At the close you say, “ Just what the American Church 
should be called they are for the present not agreed, and 
to the world at large it is a matter of little importance.” 
In these days when the desire for Christian unity is so 
keen and churches are appointing committees to confer 
with one another looking towards closer relationship, 
surely it is of importance, if not to ‘‘the world at large,” 
at least.to other churches, to know. what we are thinking 
and doing, even if we are relatively small. 


[NOVEMBER 17 1910 


R. KIDNER. 


The Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


The annual Thanksgiving Day Proclamation, issued 
by President Taft, is as follows :— 


This year of 1910 is drawing to a close. ‘The records 
of population and harvests which are the index of prog- 
ress show vigorous national growth and the health and 
prosperous well-being of our communities throughout this 
land and in our possessions beyond the seas. These 
blessings have not descended upon us in restricted meas- 
ure, but overflow and abound. They are the blessings 
and bounty of God. 

We continue to be at peace with the rest of the world. 
In all essential matters our relations with other peoples 
are harmonious, with an ever-growing reality of friendli- 
ness and depth of recognition of mutual dependence. 
It is especially to be noted that during the past year 
great progress has been achieved in the cause of arbitra- 
tion and the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

Now, therefore, I, William Howard Taft, President 
of the United States of America, in accordance with the 
wise custom of the civil magistrates since the first settle- 
ments in this land and with the rule established from the 
foundation of this Government, do appoint Thursday, 
Nov. 24, 1910, as a day of national thanksgiving and 
prayer, enjoining the people upon that day to meet in 
their churches for the praise of Almighty God and to re- 
turn heartfelt thanks to him for all his goodness and 
loving kindness. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this fifth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and ten, and of the independence of the United 
States the one hundred and thirty-fifth. 

Wiu.L1am H. Tarr. 


/ 
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Thanks. 


The branch has reddened on the woodside; 
The grape has ripened on ‘the wall; 

The apples fill the field with fragrance; 
And the leaves shiver as they fall; 

And half you hear through hush and silence 
The little wild-wood creatures call. 


Soon will the great gales shake the forest; 
Soon will the storm go whistling o’er; 

Soon shall we feel its mighty shoulder 
While the big chimney takes its roar; 

Soon will the land transformed in tempest 
Lie in its snow-drift dead and frore. 


Then, when about the gables sharply 
We hear the wild and windy choir, 

And early dark with fearsome shadows 
Wraps field and farm and ben and byre, 

Think of slant decks and coastwise sailors, 
Thank God for home and hearth and fire! 


— Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


The Heroic Story of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. 


BY WILLIAM HOWELL REED. 


aU 


In the midst of the great service of inspection, of edu- 
cation, and of the enlightenment of the government 
itself in the care of its troops, as already described, there 
was another service of the Commission, which became 
even more. conspicuous, and almost overshadowed its 
other work'as the war went on. This was the collection 
and distribution of supplies. It grew to vast proportions, 
and by far the larger part of its funds were used in main- 
taining its efficiency. It became apparent, in the fall of 
1861, that the government itself could not alone properly 
provide for its sick and wounded. ‘At a period when 
arms and clothing could not be furnished the newly 
raised regiments, when the Quartermaster-General was 
forced, in the month of October, 1861, publicly to solicit 
donations of blankets for men in active service, it was 
not to be wondered at that, overtaxed as the government 
was at that time, articles of the first necessity were 
wanting in the hospitals and on battlefields. Hospital 
clothing there was none. Even the supply of the most 
common medicine was scanty and irregular, and no pro- 
vision had been made for a hospital diet.’’ But even 
before this deficiency had been made known, the people 
had begun to supply these needs, in the determination 
that nothing should be wanting that could give comfort 
or relief to those who were in the field. This determination 
became wholly irresistible. ‘The people set themselves to 
provide for their own sons, independently of the govern- 
ment, and it needed only intelligence and system to prop- 
erly direct this outpouring of the sympathy of the North, 
to make it an unspeakable blessing in that bloody track 
of war in which our armies marched and fought. Every 
woman’s heart was wrung with the stories of suffering that 
came to them. ‘There was no other interest in life but to 
relieve it, and the Sanitary Commission undertook to 
provide the machinery to accomplish it. The women 
of the land could not follow those they loved in battle; 
but, even before its smoke rolled away, they could help 
in binding up their wounds and ministering to them, 
even though they were hundreds of miles away. 

. This devotion was soon crystallized into those organi- 
zations which did such wonderful work during the war. 
It produced more than 7,000 aid societies tributary 
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to the Sanitary Commission, all of them engaged in 
army relief. Each large branch of the Commission, 
established in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, deserves a chapter by itself if we had the 
space to give it in detail. It was a wonderful group of 
women, the natural leaders in their several communities, 
who organized this work. There has rarely been dis- 
played on any field of service such power of administra- 
tion, such wisdom, vigor, and skill in affairs, as was shown 
in these great supply departments, under the inspiration 
and control of the women of the land. 

The Sanitary Commission gathered and distributed 
supplies valued at over $15,000,000, so that there was 
hardly an emergency during the war in which it was 
not ready with its stores to relieve the mass of suffering 
which the active campaigns of the armies brought to its 
doors. Almost every home in the North was thus made 
tributary to the streams of charity which flowed onward 
to the storehouses of the Sanitary Commission. ‘‘’The 
women had enlisted for the war, and there was nothing 
intermittent or spasmodic in their labors. As long as 
the need lasted they were ready for service.’ 

In addition to these beneficent activities, these wide- 
spread village societies exercised a vast influence upon 
public opinion as the war became prolonged and the 
government reached those dark days of defeat and trouble 
when the sustaining arm of the people was so much needed. 
It was impossible to work for the relief of the soldier with 
such constancy and faith in the triumph of the cause, 
without deepening the loyalty in ten thousand homes, 
and keeping at a high range of feeling the patriotic senti- 
ment in all those scattered communities. Hidden away 
in tabulated reports we have the aggregate results of 
these vast contributions, but the figures are not needed. 
It was a beneficent stream which flowed from the homes 
of the people, until the soldier boys, grim, bronzed, and 
triumphant, returned to mingle in peace with the people 
again. 

Meanwhile the activity of the Commission was intensi- 
fied in other fields of work. One of the most important 
of these was its: Hospital Transport System, which had 
for months been in preparation. It needed only the cam- 
paign of Grant at Fort Donaldson to demonstrate the 
need of such a service. It seemed a simple thing to move 
large numbers of the wounded upon the rivers of the West 
in properly fitted hospital steamers. It was so in theory, 
but not in practice at that time. The Medical Depart- 
ment had no control of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
which was overwhelmed with its own duties and had no 
steamers to spare. Transports for these suffering men 
were in fact as essential as were those for ammunition 
and food for the army. But, as there had previously been 
no need, the Medical Department had made no provision 
and was not disposed to try experiments. It had not 
then been reorganized. The result was that when 
Grant moved:on Fort Donaldson and carried the works 
after obstinate fighting for several days, large numbers 
of the dead and wounded were left on our hands with no 
provision by the Medical Department for the emergency. 
The Sanitary Commission had foreseen this, and Game to 
the rescue with chartered steamers, provided with all 
needed supplies. Reaching Fort Donaldson, the men 
were found just as they had been left by the fortune of 
war “four days before; their wounds as yet undressed, 
smeared with blood, and all their wants unsupplied, 
without an extra article of clothing or blankets, without 
bandages or dressings, with few medicines, with no stimu- 
lants, and with nothing but corn meal gruel, hard tack, and 
bacon for food.’’. The Commission succeeded in reliev- 
ing this suffering with stores from Cincinnati and. Chicago, 
and followed the transport boats, until the men on the 
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overcrowded decks were transferred comfortably to the 
hospitals in Ohio. 

All this made clear the need of a carefully planned 
Hospital Transport System, and after the battle of Shiloh, 
in April, 1862, it was inaugurated and began its work. 
There was need of this service after the conflicts of 
Shiloh and Pittsburg Landing, which startled the nation 
by the frightful numbers of the killed and wounded left 
on our hands. ‘These losses were of a magnitude equal to 
those of the Napoleonic wars, and were prophetic of 
what was to come in later conflicts. Victorious on the 
first day, the enemy were defeated on the second day, 
and, retiring, left their dead and wounded on our hands. 
Thirteen thousand were killed, wounded, and missing on 
the. Union side and nearly eleven thousand on the Con- 
federate side, about twenty-four thousand in all, and the 
Sanitary Commission had to care for them. 

It had been raining for days. On the battlefield by 
the riverside, covering several square miles, lay the 
wounded still uncared for. The earth for an indefinite 
area and to an indefinite depth was turned into impassable 
mire. ‘Troops, forage, provisions, litters, ambulances, 
artillery, the reinforcements and supplies for a vast 
army, went struggling through the mud and rain in a 
turbulent, chaotic flood. Floundering army wagons 
interlocked and overturned each other; there were 
wounded men moving painfully towards the boats on 
foot and on stretchers; there were the dead lying in pitiful 
neglect, unknown, unburied, and apparently unobserved. 
The Sanitary Commission was first upon the ground, and 
their stores were landed on the floating headquarters of 
Gen. Grant, that they might be at hand. The govern- 
ment supplies were exhausted, and there was no chloro- 
form, not a bandage rag or sponge but what was supplied 
on the field that day by the Commission. The wounded 
were gathered in and cared for in temporary camps, and 
later a fleet of twenty-two steamers, many of them large 
boats fitted with every comfort, brought their loads of 
suffering men tenderly back to the hospitals on the line 
of the Ohio. ‘This system of hospital transports was used 
in the succeeding campaigns of Vicksburg, Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga, and Nashville, and over the great field of 
the South-west, until the conflict ended. 

In Virginia it had not been established at that time, 
and in McClellan’s campaign on the Peninsula it found 
the government ill-prepared for the emergency. The 
army had remained inactive for some weeks in that 
fever-stricken country, and thousands of men were pros- 
trated in the deadly swamps of the Chickahominy, im- 
pairing the morale of the entire force. The transport 
service of the army was controlled by the Quartermaster’s 
Department and was already overtaxed by the operations 
of supply, and steamers for hospital service could only be 
had irregularly and as they could be spared. ‘The em- 
barrassment of these vast numbers of fever-stricken men 
was very great on the eve of a series of great battles, and 
it was with extreme difficulty that they were removed 
to the James River whence they could be transferred to 
Washington. 

In the midst of these difficulties and delays of trans- 
portation, and while these helpless men, many of them 
wild with delirium, were being crowded upon the trans- 
port boats, the Seven Days’ Battles were fought, leaving 
other thousands of wounded men upon our hands, scattered 
over these disastrous fields. The days and nights which 
followed were one long nightmare. The Sanitary Com- 
mission, undaunted by this mass of suffering, threw itself 
into the breach. A number of large passenger steamers 
that had been used by the government as transports 
were then lying idle at Fortress Monroe at a cost of $800 
to $1,000 per day each. The Commission secured all 
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of them by an order of the Secretary of War, on an agree- 
ment to take charge of all the sick and wounded on the 
Peninsula, and land them in Washington. ‘These vessels 
were bare of everything for hospital purposes, but they 
were promptly fitted up and supplied from the store- 
houses of the Commission and made ready for this 
beneficent service. An ample corps of surgeons and nurses 
was assigned to them, and fully fifteen thousand men, 
shattered and helpless, were gathered in and loaded on 
these boats as they came into our hands from these battle- 
fields. 

Follow now a fleet of these great river boats down the 
James, into the bay and up the Potomac to Washington. 
They were literally filled with wounded men. Every 
berth, every mattress, the saloons, the cabins, the open 
decks, even the stairs and gangways, were congested with 
them. ‘They were so closely packed together that it was 
difficult to move among them, and the long hours of the 
day and night passed slowly on in the hush of exhaustion 
and suffering. One after another these steamers reached 
the Seventh Street landing after midnight. Nobody who 
lived through that experience can forget the ominous 
stillness of those crowded decks, as a passageway was made 
tothe shore. Darkness and silence were over everything, 
save the moans of the wounded who were lying there. 
With flickering candles to light the way, what a vision 
it was, the ghastly pallor of pinched faces, the torn and 
clotted garments covering throbbing wounds! The 
Sanitary Commission had established kitchens on the 
wharf, and huge cauldrons of hot beef soup and coffee 
were served to these half-famished men. ‘The ministry 
to them went tenderly and rapidly on as they moved in 
long lines on foot or on stretchers to the ambulances 
waiting to transfer them to the hospitals. Before this 
first steamer was discharged another came and another, 
while still others were waiting in the stream. The same 
crowded decks, the same procession of sufferers, the same 
quiet endurance all day long; and the story was re- 
peated day after day until every man left wounded on the 
fields of the Peninsula had been brought in and cared for. 

The horrors of the transportation by wagons and ambu- 
lances in Virginia can never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed them or who tried to alleviate the sufferings 
of these wounded men. Jolted, racked, thrown from side 
to side, holding to extemporized straps suspended from 
the framework of the wagons, screaming, sometimes 
dying in agony,—the story simply cannot be told. 
Stretching along the route from Fredericksburg to Belle 
Plain on the Potomac were fifteen miles of wilderness. 
All along this way, when we passed over it during Grant’s 
campaign in 1864, were the poor individual remnants of 
these battlefields, half a dozen or a dozen men to every 
mile, who had died in the ambulances and had been, one 
by one, removed from them and left by the roadside. 
In nearly every case there was nothing left by which we 
could identify even the arm of the service to which they 
belonged. ‘They were simply soldiers who wore the plain 
blue blouse. Powerless to aid them, though eager to 
identify them, we passed on, leaving them there in the 
desolation of that region, in the eternal silence to await 
burial in unknown and unmarked graves. It was out of 
all this agony of suffering and death that the Sanitary 
Commission began its plans of alleviation in 1862, by 
the building for this service of hospital cars over all the 
railroad lines stretching from the army northwards, 
which were under government control. ‘These cars were 
of the ordinary box pattern, the beds being suspended by 
tugs of rubber, to lessen the jar to the patient. ‘Thirty 
of these beds were suspended on the sides of each car. 
There were couches, also, and invalid chairs. A pantry, 
with medical and surgical stores, clothing and hospital 
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delicacies, with attending nurses, was provided to care 
for the comfort of the men. The whole number of sick 
and wounded moved in these cars was about 225,000, the 
expenditure being wholly borne by the Commission. 


Lonely Paths. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


O Fomalhaut, great, lonely star! 
Sad autumn’s southern skies are bright 
With thy untroubled gaze that marks 
Earth’s flower-pageant fade from sight. 


So hast thou seen old empires fall; 

The prides and pomps of kings outgrown; 
War, love, power, mirth, and melody, 

To silence and oblivion blown. 


Beholding these thou shinest on 
Serene and passionless and pure, 

Fair symbol of the faith that marks 
Thy pathway, lonely and obscure. 


Teach me thy secret, peaceful star, 
Shine in my soul, and day by day 

Reveal the strength in lonely paths, 
The purpose of the silent way. 


Liberal Christians and Jews.* 


BY C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


The subject concerning which I have been asked— 
and greatly I appreciate the honor—to say a few words is 
the relations between liberal Christians and Jews. 

Now whatever may be said as to the choice of the par- 
ticular Englishman who is now speaking, it was, I have 
no hesitation in saying, eminently right and reasonable 
that one chief speaker upon this particular subject should 
be an Englishman; for in England that bad and odious 
thing known as Anti-Semitism, whether it be political 
or professional or social, whether it depend on religious 
hatred or race hatred or on pride or on prejudice, is 
practically non-existent. What there is of it stalks in 
darkness, and does not venture to lift its ugly and un- 
hallowed head. It is for our purposes, and certainly, for 
all cultivated persons, whether Christian or Jew, a negli- 
gible quantity. 

The consequence is that in England we find actually 
existing the indispensable basis for any wholesome or 
ideal relations between liberal Christian and Jew; namely, 
a free and unfettered, equal and harmonious social inter- 
course between men and women of the one faith and men 
and women of the other. ‘There can be no perfect re- 
lations without that. Men of different denominations 
must learn to know and care for each other before they 
can properly understand and appreciate the religions 
which have had so large a part in the creation of their 
respective personalities. If I greatly care for another 
man, I shall begin to think less lightly of all that belongs 
to him, of all that caused, and helped to produce, the man 
I care for. Loving him, I shall respect his religion. In- 
timate friendships between Jews and Christians are the 
wholly necessary basis for any right relation between 
them. I do not say that it is necessary for every Jew, 
or even every liberal Jew, to have intimate Christian 
friends, or for every Christian, or even every liberal 
Christian, to have intimate Jewish friends. There would 
not, for one thing, be enough Jews to go round. But it 


*Extracts from a paper read at the Congress of Free Christianity and Religious 
Progress at Berlin, on Wednesday, Aug. ro, 1910. 
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is necessary that many Jews and many Christians should 
have such friends. And this is the state of things which 
you get and find in England. 

Much personal intercourse and friendship between 
Christian and Jew is, I repeat, essential for the most 
perfect ‘‘relations.’”” And this is so in spite of certain 
dangers, which may, and occasionally do, arise—dangers 
especially to the Jew, just because his numbers are few, 
and his continued distinctiveness is therefore more difficult 
to maintain. I will just allude to these dangers with a 
single word. ‘The first danger is intermarriage; for, if the 
Jew desires (and every professing Jew, be he orthodox or 
liberal, does desire) to maintain his religion, he can only 
do so by a rigorous rejection of mixed marriages. The 
second danger is that through unlimited social intercourse, 
combined with the subtle effects of environment, educa- 
tion, and literature, the distinctive peculiarities of Jewish 
theism—seeing that those who hold to it are a tiny 
minority living amid a huge majority of Christians— 
may be watered down and whittled away. I do not 
deny these dangers, but I think we must be prepared to 
face them for the sake of a higher good. 

For this is the rather difficult, or, as some may say, 
fantastical, thought which I now want to express. Let me 
illustrate it by an analogy. We all strive towards, and 
agree that we ought to strive towards, a golden age, a 
kingdom of God upon earth, when there will be no sin 
and suffering, no error and woe. Yet we realize that these 
imperfections are conditions of progress, and to have at- 
tained seems to spell stagnation and perhaps decay. 
Nevertheless, unrealizable as in many ways the moral 
ideal may be, we strive towards it. Similarly, may it 
not be said that, though each religion dreams of, or even 
works for, a time when all men shall be of the same faith, 
and though many of us welcome premonitions and ap- 
proachments of that unanimity with unfeigned gladness, 
yet the complete arrival and fulfilment of it seem, on the 
one hand, impossible, and, on the other hand,—without 
immense changes in human nature and power,—un- 
desirable and impoverishing? To my unphilosophic 
mind the right or ideal relations between Jew and Chris- 
tian to some extent depend upon both sides of this an- 
tithesis or antinomy; that is, upon the fact that in one 
way or in some respects we do, and that in another way 
or in other respects we do not, want and desire everybody 
to think religiously alike. 

Why we want and desire everybody to think religiously 
alike—to have the same religious faith—is obvious. If 
we believe that we own and hold the best and truest 
faith, we inevitably would wish that all the world should 
own and hold it, too. But may we not, while believing 
and wishing this, yet also believe that, for a long reach 
of time, at any rate, various kinds and types and phases 
of theism are good and desirable, because the conception 
of God and of his relation to the world is so big and so 
manifold that men cannot embrace and understand and 
realize and cherish every aspect of it with equal emphasis 
and intensity? May we not hold that for long reaches 
of time, different aspects of formulations of the truth, 
different approachments to it, even different metaphors 
and symbols of it, may appeal most to different minds 
and to different groups of men? Had not different groups 
best work their way upwards on their own lines and 
in accordance with their own historic past? And if, for 
long reaches of time, we cannot all possess every valuable 
nuance, aspect, and shade of truth, might it not, for a 
long while, tend to the spiritual impoverishment of 
humanity as a whole if any group, who held some par- 
ticular phase of theistic truth, were wholly to disappear 
or to be merged into another group, seeing that the bit 
of truth which the one group held or emphasized the other 
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group might not be able to hold in addition to their own 
bit or to emphasize as clearly? 
\..What is it that we have to recognize? Among other 
things, surely this: that each religion, and even each lib- 
eral variety of each religion, will not only continue to 
live a long while, but will have something special and val- 
uable to live for, something of worth and good to place 
upon the world’s big spiritual altar, something distinctive 
and precious to offer towards the total religious store. 

I cannot help feeling fairly sure that Christianity and 
Judaism must each possess certain peculiar and dis- 
tinctive adumbrations of that perfect truth which, in 
its completeness, is beyond the ken and the expression 
of man. If it were not so, I cannot believe that they 
would have endured so long in their separateness, satis- 
fied so many souls in so many generations, have passed 
through and emerged from so many trials, and have pro- 
duced such fine and peculiar spiritual creations. 

So it seems to me that a second need in the ideal re- 
ligious relation of Jews and Christians, and especially of 
liberal Jews and liberal Christians, to each other, is 
that they should, where possible, learn a little about the 
specific excellences of the other. What happens so often 
now is that each seems to study the other, so far as it 
can be called study, in order to find contrasts and to pick 
holes. ‘This sort of thing must cease. It is old-fashioned, 
unhistorical, illiberal. Every religion has its defects and 
excesses and weaknesses as well as its qualities, strengths, 
and virtues. We must abandon the old simple antitheses, 
the old shibboleths, we must give up that delightful sim- 
plicity in which we used to think that all the truth was 
with us and all the error with our neighbors, and yet we 
must remain no less ardent Christians and no less ardent 
and convinced Jews than we were before or than our 
fathers were in the days of old. If the Jew has intimate 
Christian friends and the Christian has intimate Jewish 
friends, it will be all the easier to do this, because the Jew 
and the Christian will perceive that Judaism and Christi- 
anity are not mere dry and dead collections of doctrines, 
but that they are primarily vital states of the soul, the 
religions of actual men and women, who live by them, and 
live by them lives of varied excellence,—lives of devotion 
and self-sacrifice, of loyalty and patience, of faithfulness 
and love. ... 

Not all truth is contained in any one, even great, re- 
ligion. And perhaps no less important is the comple- 
mentary doctrine that in all the distinctive teachings of 
the great religions there is truth as well as error, a divine 
as well as a human element. Perhaps, too, the progress 
of liberalism may teach us better to probe beneath the 
surface, to be less deceived by words, and to look in any 
religion for living inconsistencies (whether they serve 
our polemical turn or no) rather than for lifeless deduc- 
tions from dogmas themselves only half understood, and 
too often grievously distorted and artificially exaggerated 
and swollen out. 

Sympathetic and even cordial can be the relations 
between liberal Christian and liberal Jew, seeing also 
how much there is which is common between the two 
creeds. But of such common elements there is no need 
to speak. Yet we are dealing with relations, relations 
of the present and relations of the future; and relations 
imply two separate entities or existences between whom 
the relation is made up. ‘Thus the very terms of my 
subject suggest the conclusion: relations and good re- 
lations, but relations still, not amalgamation. The mem- 
bers of neither Judaism nor Christianity will abandon 
the deep conviction of the special divine mission intrusted 
to their own faith. ‘The sheet anchor of the Jewish re- 
ligion, whether in its orthodox or its liberal form, is a 
profound belief in what is called the mission of Israel. 
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Doubtless every Christian, whether orthodox or lib- 
eral, has for his own faith and its future a precisely sim- 
ilar belief. ‘These convictions are fundamental and de- 
termining. But what deserves emphasizing once more 
is that the strength and vitalizing power of a given 
religion—certainly of Christianity and Judaism—tie 
partly in its history and its traditions, in its memories 
of, and its links with, the past, as well as in its hopes and 
visions of the future. It is a good thing and not an evil 
that neither Judaism nor Christianity, even in their most 
liberal forms, should desire to sap and undermine this 
peculiar strength and energy by merging themselves 
together and forming out of the common residuum another 
brand-new religious denomination. Such a merging 
together may belong to a distant and dimly descried 
future. But for a long while yet each must develop 
along its own lines, in accordance with its own particular 
genius. Through such separateness both religions will 
best insure that no distinctive excellence of either should 
be lost to themselves or to the world. 


The Way for the Will. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


To-day almost any one will listen gladly if you begin 
to unfold a plan to help people. The spirit of helpful- 
ness is everywhere. It is more than a willingness to 
help, it is a real active desire. Thousands of people 
with talent, time, or means—or all three—ask anxiously, 
“How can we help?” 

The kitchen-girls, the shirt-waist makers, the waiters, 
the street-car men, the railroad workers, the miners, the 
tenement dwellers, the lonely farmer’s wife on the remote 
prairie, the sick, the unemployed, the crippled victims 
of industry,—all have their share of the public’s interest, 
all have a share in the people’s sympathetic desire to be 
helpful. Our sympathy, too, takes in the blind and the 
old and the unfortunate—and the little children, most 
of all. Even farther has our active help gone. We now 
reach out sympathy and assistance to the criminal,—the 
law-breaker, who is the enemy of our society. 

And this spirit that is moving upon the face of the 
human deep is more than good wishes. It is real, vital, 
practical impulse to help those in need, comfort the sorrow- 
ing, and build up the weak. It is, in fact, a diffusion of 
the Christian spirit, the fruits of the seed sown a long time 
ago by him who went about doing good. 

We want to help. We are anxious to help. Boys and 
girls, men and women of every degree and kind, are feeling 
this beautiful spirit of human kinship and divine sym- 
pathy, and asking, ‘What can I do?” 

Students, workers, philosophers, statesmen, hundreds 
of earnest men and women are trying to find the best way. 
And out of it have come many societies and organizations 
and movements, some helpful, others failures; the 
spirit good all the time, but the plans often impractical. 
In fact, most workers are coming to see that no society, 
no one reform scheme, no one organization, is going to 
save the world by wholesale nor make the nation over 
anew. Many a man who has started out to reform the 
whole human race with some brave scheme has quit, 
disappointed and heartbroken. But no man who has ~ 
ever intelligently helped individually some of those 
around him but has found in the effort a glowing heart 
and a growing faith. 

And there is the answer for you and me. As this desire 
to help is the fruit of the Christ spirit, so the best way to 
do it is to follow his plan. That plan is personal con- 
tact,—do good to the first one we know who needs help. 
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Intelligently, tactfully, generously, lovingly, put as- 
sistance in the way of the sick neighbor, the crippled boy 
down the street, the discouraged working-girl in the next 
block, the struggling shopkeeper at the corner, the boot- 
black at the foot of the stairs. 

Help them with what means we can, not to beggary, 
but to successful work and business. Help them with 
interest and sympathy and good will. Help them by 
courage and faith and clean honesty and justice and 
sweetness of life. 

Help those who work with us. Lend a hand before the 
fellow is down. Brace him with courage and a helping 
hand and sympathy until he will feel there is enough 
love and good in the world to make it worth while living 
and working and believing. 

And help those who work under us,—those we employ. 
Not only give them the best wages we can afford, but 
help them in every way we can to the best possible ways 
of living. It is a very false and shabby sort of phil- 
anthropy that piles up riches by grinding the helpless 
in order to give to charity in large sums. Ten times 
better is it to share the profits liberally with the workers 
who help earn them, that they and their families may 
have some of the comfort and pleasure and refinement 
that ought to be in every home. Thus they may live 
as they go along, and not have instilled in their con- 
sciousness a bitter sense of injustice and hate. If the 
employer take advantage and drive hard bargains and 
beat down those under him in order to pile up money, 
even though he want the money for some great good, 
he will find in the end he has strewn his way with more 
misery and ruin and curses than all his charity will ever 
redeem. In this, as in all things, his way is best,—‘‘Be 
a good Samaritan to-day to the first one that we really can 
help.’’ 

MEADVILLE, Mo. 


Religion. 


Religion is cradled in emotion—is then intellectual- 
ized into theology, is next formulated in ideas. Many 
of the ideas survive in forms which intelligent thought 
will reject. They have outgrown their early clothes. 
Scientific truths have passed through the same stage, 
from raw beginnings to the laboratory of the college. 
It makes little difference how the religious germ fructi- 
fied, whether it grew out of ancestor worship or whether 
it was the creation of fear or admiration. If it were true, 
as Feuerbach asserts, that “the beginning, middle, and 
end of religion is man,’—it remains the same mysterious, 
mighty force. Did we know that the idea of Deity is 
simply the projection of himself by man into a creative 
being; or that it was an intellectual intuition; imaging 
physical wonders; were the idea of an immortal soul 
begotten by dreams,—the race accepted the magnifi- 
cent concepts, and religion is. Speculative inquiries 
after origins have their intense interest. But man still 
hungers for the living word of the eternal oracle. We 
must need speak of God in metaphors; such is the limi- 
tation of human speech. The Emmanuel, the God with 
us, is the supreme consciousness of our race. 

The eternal quest for knowledge will go on. Intel- 
lectual activity will feel its ever-increasing momentum. 
Men will always peer into the boundless unknown. 
Industrial life, with its peaceful victories, will soften 
predatory instincts, and will become more and more 
moralized. ‘The ancient rule, ‘‘and have is have, how- 
ever men do catch,’ must be sanctified into the Golden 
Rule. The most finely developed ethical sense will 
bring religion and our spiritual instincts into every 
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practical concern; and church and society will closely 
“look into the blots and stains of right.’ All the gains 
of the race will be ministering angels to the higher moral- 
ity, its everlasting servants. 

By no parade of theological controversies, but by the 
unfolding of its innate healthful religiousness, will man- 
kind be swept into greater truths. ‘The sons of God will 
never be aberrant from his companionship. [he race 
will use its mighty power to look before and after.— Milton 
Reed, in ‘‘The Sea of Faith.” 


Che Pulpit, 
Dwelling in God. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The eternal God is thy dwelling-place, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.—DX#UT. xxiii. 27. 

So reads the Revised Version,—‘‘The” eternal God is 
thy dwelling-place.” The older translation said, ‘‘The 
eternal God is thy refuge.’’ This was neither so accurate 
nor so helpful. A refuge is a place to which we run in 
time of trouble, and one of the great difficulties with re- 
ligion is that so many of us resort to it only when we are 
unfortunate. That is the reason why it is of so little use 
then. ‘The more we expect to need a thing, the more we 
ought to be accustomed to it. If we have not been 
in the habit of using it, when we come to need it we do 
not know howtomanageit. Inthe West they build places 
where the family can take refuge from tornadoes. ‘Tor- 
nadoes seldom come; but, when they do, the refuge is 
of little use if no one knows where the key is or if the 
lock has grown rusty. Yet we have an idea that we can 
go on scarcely thinking of religion, and yet, in time of 
great sorrow, flee to it for comfort and find it all we ex- 
pected. Then, not gaining the help we sought, we turn 
away and think that trust is a mere sentimentality and 
God heartless or unreal. 

No one can live an unspiritual life and hope to be 
steadied and strengthened in time of misfortune by seek- 
ing a refuge which he really knows not how to enter. 
If the eternal God is only our refuge, if we seek him only 
when we are in trouble, we are not likely to feel the ever- 
lasting arms under us. 

Behind this idea dies a great mistake with regard to re- 
ligion. We would hardly confess it, but to many of us, 
and perhaps to most of us, religion is a thing of times 
and places. We are willing to do our duty by it, and 
we go to church, more or less,—at any rate we help sup- 
port the church, and even say our prayers now and then,— 
under the impression that this is what God requires of 
us. Having done this, we feel free to turn to what are 
called the ‘‘secular’’ concerns of life. It is very much 
like what many good people fancy patriotism to be. They 
pay their taxes more or less fully. They even vote upon 
They have a flag which they display on the 


occasions. lisy 
national holidays. So far, so good. But it is apt to go 
no farther. The idea of a patriotism that extends to good 


citizenship in the larger and deeper sense, that makes a 
man ask himself whether the life he lives or the way in 
which he does business is for the welfare of the commu- 
nity, or whether, if everybody did so, the country would 
decay,—this broad and pervasive idea of patriotism few 
of us have. We lament over the great trusts and the 
mischief they are doing to the nation; but do we bethink 
ourselves that the trust is simply an illustration on a large 
scale of the general spirit of business? The true patri- 
otism is not an act, but a spirit. It is living every 
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day in view of the larger good and in the sense of our 
personal responsibility for it. 

gSo religion is not an act here and there. 
mere affair of churches and Sundays. Churches do not 
create religion. They are created by it. Men come 
together to worship because the need of fellowship in 
worship drives them together. To come in order to be 
worked upon by the man in the pulpit, to expect to have 
religion transplanted from his soul to theirs, is a mistake. 
There is no spontaneous generation in religion any more 
than in life. Both minister and people must have the 
germs of piety in themselves, the beginnings of the reli- 
gious life, or nothing can come of their meeting together. 

The eternal God is our dwelling-place. In him, as a 
matter of fact, we dwell, and in the thought of him we 
must continually live. There is no religion that is worth 
much unless it is worked into the very blood and fibre 
of the soul. We must live in it as we live in our home. 
In fact, that is the translation that we Anglo-Saxons 
ought to make of this grand old sentence, ‘The eternal 
God is our home.’”’ The warm countries do not know 
what a home is as we know it. Nature is kindly to them. 
They live out of doors, and the home is to them more a 
refuge than an abiding-place. But we of the North need 
a home, not as a refuge in occasional storms, but as a 
shelter for most of the year; and so, needing and using 
it, we become accustomed to it. We can go into it in the 
dark and find our wonted nooks and comforts. The 
relations and affections of home color all our life. Its 
influence is the deepest and sweetest that comes upon 
us, and, because it is'so constant, it is the most permanent 
and powerful of all earthly circumstances. When we 
debate the marriage-law or speculate upon the future 
of the family, we must not simply consider the effect 
upon this or that person. We must take into account 
the powerful influence upon character that comes to us 
all from beginning our lives in an atmosphere of mutual 
affection and deference. ‘To live in a true home is to make 
love the indestructible life of the soul. And wherever 
and whenever in later years the world demands of us 
tenderness or sacrifice, it draws upon the life which the 
long and close relations of the home have developed and 
deposited. A great philosopher dates the whole social 
life of man, with all the civilization that comes from it, 
from the fact that the human offspring remains helpless 
longer than any other young animal, so that to it the 
family becomes a necessity. It is the unit of the state, 
and the home is the birthplace of the legislative hall, the 
college, and the church. 

So it is a very strong as well as a very beautiful figure 
that we have here, ‘The eternal God is thy dwelling- 
place.’ He is not our refuge, to be sought only in time 
of need and fear, but our home, to be lived in every day 
and to be turned to with love and the sense of comfort. 

As a matter of fact, God is our home. We cannot 
help living in him in a certain physical sense. ‘There is 
no ancient saying that has been so thoroughly proved to 
us in our time as that of Paul, that in him we live and 
move and have our being. Gone forever is that old idea, 
having served well its day and generation, that God is 
only in heaven or here only in miracles. He is here and 
everywhere so fully that our greatest difficulty in thought 
is to keep anything else separate from him. As we are 
in the air, so are we in him. As the air is in us, penetrat- 
ing every part of these wonderful bodies of ours, so is he 
the life of all that lives. And where air cannot enter, 
because it is itself only body, God, like the High Priest in 
the Temple, enters into the Holy of Holies of our thought, 
our conscience, our spirit. One with us and yet separate 
from us, soul of our soul, yet leaving us freedom, life of 
our life, yet not absorbing our individuality,—in what do 
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we live if"not in God? Language fails us. We have 
to submit to contradictions, but we know that we speak 
truth when we say that God is not only our Father, but 
our Home. 

Now -the problem of the religious life—and it is its 
necessity—is not only to believe that God is our home, 
but to make ourselves at’ home in him. The man who 
believes this only as a doctrine is like a man who has 
just moved into a new house. It is his, and yet it is not 
his. Itis his asa house. It isnot hisasahome. Time 
must pass. Joy and sorrow must come, birth and be- 
reavement, before the man lives into his house and it 
becomes an influence and element of his better and deeper 
life. One of the worst developments of modern civili- 
zation is the house that is not a home, the building that 
is inhabited for a few months, and then abandoned like 
a last year’s nest for another building that is bare of 
everything but furniture. The house does not make the 
home, and this shifting life must help to make a shallow 
heart. 

So a man must learn to live in-a thought till he is at 
home in it. "The thought of God is of little use to us so 
long as it is a mere doctrine.’ It must be put to service in 
every-day life. We must wake to it as we wake to the 
familiar sights and sounds of home. ‘When I wake,” 
said the old Psalmist, ‘‘I am still with thee.’ ‘This 
is the day the Lord hath made,” said another, “let us be 
glad and rejoice in it.” We must see the signs of his 
goodness all about us. The present which my friend 
gives me is the evidence of his love, but his love is the 
evidence of an Infinite Love out of which it is fed. The 
health of my child, as he comes bounding into my room, 
delights me; but it is the Infinite Life that blooms in his 
cheeks. ‘The world of sparkling snow or of fresh green 
that confronts me when I raise my curtain is but the 
garment of God. The morning news, with all its variety, 
and even with its shocks and disgusts, bears witness of 
the stream of divine life that pours through history, 
stained though it be here and there with human misun- 
derstanding and misuse. If I find in home or office 
things that try or disappoint me, I will think of that un- 
bounded Patience that has waited for the slow develop- 
ment of the world and of humanity. And, if I have to 
submit to offence and wrong, I will bear in mind the dis- 
obedience and insult which the Almighty endures from 
us all without sending his lightning upon the foolish 
offenders. If pain or sorrow await me, I recall that noth- 
ing can happen in this world without the permission of 
God, and that everything opens the gate to strength and 
sweetness for me to enter if I will. And, if disease or 
misfortune come to me, instead of filling the world with 
the complaint of it or even the mention of it, I will cover 
it with the calmness of trust as God covers the unsightly 
hurts of the earth with sweet grass. 

How easy it is for any of us to say such things and 
how hard to make them true! ‘They are ideals, not reali- 
ties, with most of us. Yet it is the ideal that makes at 
last the reality. It is the ideal ofglove that gradually 
transforms the house into the home. It is the ideal of a 
religious life that slowly changes the doctrine of God into 
the life of God. As one has to contend with all manner 
of natural forces in making a home, with cold and heat, 
with gravitation and the properties of matter, with color 
and sound and odor, till at last the house fits the heart 
that dwells in it, so we have to contend with our own 
nature and with the nature of humanity, with our old 
habits and with the ways and sentiments of the world 
about us, till at last we live in God and rest in him. 

What does home offer us? First of all, rest,—rest 
from labor and rest from strife. And what does this 
hurrying, worrying, tired generation need? ‘The answers 
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given are many, mostly relating to the care of the body. 
There are schemes of exercise, of fresh air, of diet, and of 
slow eating. Foods to build up the brain and the nerves 
appear every day. They may all be well in their way, 
but they fall far short of the root of the matter. They 
are antidotes, not preventives. The trouble begins 
far deeper than any drug or athletics or diet can reach. 
It lives in the mind in the wrong view of life. It is not 
too harsh to say that we are living like a mob who have 
broken into a city from which they expect soon to be 
driven, and which they mean to loot as thoroughly as 
they can before they have to go. We are not living like 
God’s children in God’s world, in mutual helpfulness and 
in confidence that the Almighty Father has given us 
enough for all. We are acting as if we were in an enemy’s 
country, where every man must be on his guard against 
every other man, and where what we are after may be 
gone if we do not rush to get it. Life is hot, unhappy, 
undignified. It is full of disappointments that need not 
be, and of unhappiness that is absurd. 

The cause is not here or there, but in the general spirit 
of the life we live. ‘There is but one complete relief, and 
that is not this or that nostrum or contrivance, but a com- 
plete change of the mental or spiritual atmosphere in 
which we live. ‘There is no better way to describe it than 
in the old words which are so familiar, and ought to be 
more so, that we must make God our home. 

We must work into our thought and feeling that about 
which we talk so much on occasion,—the belief that the 
divine life is all around us, that the divine love has made 
it possible for us to get all we need out of life without 
this ridiculous and ruinous haste and fret, that this is 
God’s world and we are God’s children, that his world 
and his children were made for each other, and that we 
can live calmly and healthfully if we will only believe that 
we can. ‘The trouble is that we do not believe. We say 
that we do. We should be angry if any one denied that 
we did. Yet who can look upon the crowds that hurry 
along the streets, at their lined faces and their tired, 
anxious eyes, and believe that they really rest upon the 
divine love and their own immortal destiny? ‘They look 
rather as if the world were a great bargain counter where 
first come, first served, and it is ill for him who is too late. 
They do believe what they say they do, but as they, 
believe in some curious fact on another planet which has 
no connection with their real life. It is a Sunday belief, 
a theoretical, doctrinal, formal belief, that never has 
flowed into their minds like blood into their brains, re- 
freshing and feeding everywhere. God is their refuge, 
not their home. ‘They have not disciplined themselves 
into a vital faith. If they had practised it as their chil- 
dren have to practise their piano or violin, till the touch 
has become an instinct and its music a part of their souls, 
they would have laid aside this hasty, unwholesome life 
and entered already into the rest which remaineth for the 
people of God. 

The age demands that, and it is getting it. Call the 
method what you may, Christian Science, mental heal- 
ing, the new thought, it means the conviction that the 
ills of life must be reached from within, from the centre 
of life, not from its circumference. Hard as the philos- 
ophy of these faiths may be for us to understand, and 
unpleasant many of their practical applications, at heart 
they are true and sane. They all have one principle,— 
that life can never be what it was meant to be till we have 
worked our religion into its very roots and stems, and 
live from it, as to-day we live from our distrust and our 
self-consciousness. When we do that, we shall have a 
restful, calm, sweet, dignified life, such as the children of 
God ought to haye. 

Home, I haye said, brings rest. It brings also inspira- 
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tion. The man who stays at home defeats his home. When 
the waste and fever of life have been stopped, then a true 
home sends us out to do the work which waits for our 
hands to do. And the life of God is no still, sultry at- 
mosphere, in which men grow drowsy and indolent. It 
is charged with power. It is swept through by winds of 
purpose and currents of will. It is the eternal God in 
whom we are to live, the God who has pushed forward 
that mighty movement of development, whose forces 
sweep through the history of the world and of humanity, 
out of whose will have come the wills of great conquerors 
and martyrs, heroes and statesmen. It works differently 
in different natures. Some it disposes to great study and 
meditation. Others it nerves to action. Some it makes 
the unveilers of beauty, others the revealers of wisdom 
hidden from the foundation of the world. But in all it 
works for enthusiasm in the tasks of life; and this varied 
life of humanity, never so varied as it is to-day, which we 
see in factory and college, exchange and church, farm and 
railway, is but the life which is from and to eternity, 
blossoming into the life of the day. 

So work and calmness, energy and dignity, the activity 
that yet is restful, all are in our thought of God as our 
home. I know what has been in your minds as I have 
been speaking. It is in my own mind as well, that 
there is an air of unreality about all this, or, as we call 
it, an air of sentimentality. It is not practical, this 
dwelling in God. It is not possible. Where has it ever 
been made real? There are multitudes of men who work 
faithfully, but not restfully. There are other multitudes 
who take life easily, but because they are indolent, not 
because they work in a divine atmosphere. 

Nothing is perfect in this world, and no ideal is fully 
realized. Yet, if we must fall short somewhere,—and we 
all do,—it is better to fail in trying for a high prize than to 
be content witha low one. ‘There are not wanting those 
who seem to have caught the spirit of the old text, who are 
not indolent, yet are not worried, who are faithful and yet 
full of faith. To some it has seemed to come by nature, 
to others it is the result of self-discipline,—the calm, sweet 
old faces that have seen much of life’s worst and have 
not been afraid of it. But there was one life in which 
this dwelling in God seems to have been a reality. We 
cannot read the life of Jesus without seeing that God 
was real to him, not a doctrine to be taken from memory 
like a rare bit of china from a cabinet, but the great 
reality of life, as familiar as sun or earth. Call it super- 
natural or the perfection of the natural, given to him or 
earned by struggles such as we have, still that beauti- 
ful living, moving, and having his being in God was 
the great fact of his life. And, when we get past dwelling 
on his miracles, and proving his supernatural birth and 
resurrection, and defining his nature and official func- 
tions, when we come to study the spirit of his life, we 
shall find it to be just this living in the constant, natural, 
and uncompelled consciousness of the divine presence 
and love. And, when we see this and dwell upon it, we 
shall find it coming into us, and this restless, unhappy 
age will find a new meaning in the old title, Jesus the 
Saviour of men. 


Neither go back in fear and misgiving to the past, nor 
in anxiety and forecasting to the future; but lie quiet 
under his hand, having no will but his—H. E. Manning. 


ad 


Definite work is not always that which is cut and 
squared for us, but that which comes as a claim upon the 
conscience, whether it’s nursing in a hospital or hemming 
a handkerchief.—Elizabeth M. Sewell, 
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FRANCE UNDER THE REPUBLIC. By Jean 
Charlemagne Bracq, Litt.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net.—A labor 
of love performed with enthusiasm, discre- 
tion, and ample knowledge is, the writer 
thinks, a fair description of the book in which 
Prof. Bracq has attempted to lay before the 
world the real meaning of the great political 
experiment which the French Republic has 
made. He does not dwell upon the evils 
which afflict his native land, because he 
holds: that they are not new and not peculiar 
to France. What he attempts is to take up 
the history of the republic and to show how, 
since the fall of the Second Empire, work of 
the most important and successful kind has 
been carried on in the improvement of the 
condition of the people, in the reform of old 
institutions, in the abolition of evils, and in 
the establishment of new forms of social 
and political organization. The freedom 
of the people has been guaranteed in a way 
unknown before. The voter is more inde- 
pendent than ever. Citizens may meet and 
consult concerning the public welfare. The 
press is free. Trades unions and corpora- 
tions have a new scope and meaning. Re- 
ligion has been freed from the trammels of 
ages. The bonds of patriarchal authority 
have been relaxed. Women have been re- 
leased from intolerable burdens and allowed 
to control their own fortunes. These and 
other reforms and improvements are illus- 
trated in various chapters in which commerce, 
education, literature, social reform, and re- 
ligious organizations are described and dis- 
cussed. Being a Protestant, the author 
confesses that he may have “departed a 
little from the judicial attitude which rep- 
resents his ideal’’ when he is considering and 
describing the interference in French affairs 
by a small body of foreign Churchmen. The 
conflict between the Church of Rome and the 
French government is more fairly and fully 
described than by any writer heretofore. 
The claims of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the abuses which have arisen under 
foreign administration of religious trusts are 
fairly set forth. At the same time it is 
frankly conceded that the Roman clergy in 
France was never so well worthy of credit 
and confidence as it is to-day, and this be- 
cause of the new stimulus that has been 
given to intellectual life and to the perform- 
ance of duty by the transactions of the last 
forty years. The writer does not know any 
publication of a similar kind which throws 
so much light upon the problems of the 
French Republic as this excellent work. 


Soncs oF CHEER. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. Boston: - Sherman, French & Co. 
$1 net.—The Christian Scientists would ap- 
prove of these songs, at least for their phi- 
losophy, which is:— 

“Bid worry and care depart. 
Come into your own.” 
And, in homely dialect verse :— 
“To take things as they be— 

Thet’s my philosophy. 

No use to holler, mope, or cuss— 

If they was changed, they might be wuss.” 


The Kentucky mountaineer struck the same 
note when he said that, if the devil came 
knocking at our door, and even came in, 
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we needn’t offer him a chair! There are 
reflections here of ‘‘occasional verse,’’ and 
vers de société, perhaps reminding us of the 
poems of Prior, Praed, Austin Dobson, and 
our own Dr. Holmes. Such is the “Un- 
selfish Hermit” who would go into hiding 
“to restore a wearied mind.’’ But he con- 
cludes :— 
“Tm no selfish wight, and so __ 

When I’m alone, I so prepare it, 

I have a brown-eyed lass I know 

Along with me—to share it!” 


Evidently Mr. Bangs agrees with Emerson 
that a cheerful countenance is sufficient proof 
of religion, as evinced by the verses called 
“The Richer Mines,’’ where he would take 
a claim in ‘Consolidated Joy” or in “The 
Mines of Glee’; for 
“You can have your, copper stocks, 
Gold and tin and coal; 
What I’d have within my box 
Has to do with soul.” 


One doesn’t look here for any special fine- 
ness of touch or peculiar felicity of expres~ 
sion, any poetry like Keats’s 


“Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn.” 


But there is a cheerful lilt to these songs 
and a wholesomeness of tone that will make 
them welcomed by many persons who need 
to have pointed out to them the sources right 
at hand of that element fast departing from 
our bustling hustling life,—the element of joy. 


IN THE MOvNTAINS. By 
Alice MacGowan. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35 mnet.—Altogether the 
best work of this popular-writer is to be 
found in this romance of the Civil War. In 
Chattanooga and the mountain region ad- 
jacent some of the most tragical events of 
the war took place, and the record of ad- 
venture and achievement furnishes a rich 
treasure-house for the writer who has the 
talent to make use of it. The three most 
interesting characters in the novel are a 
young mountaineer of goodly presence, who 
takes to the rebel side and goes to Texas, 
while his father advocates abolition and 
the Union, a girl in the same family who is 
practically betrothed to the young rebel, 
and a horse which is a pet and boisterous 
playmate of the girl, but which is taken 
away by the young rebel to Texas. The 
story of the war is told in many ways, as its 
awful tide flows back and forth over the 
mountain region, until at last, through 
great tribulation, the principal characters in 
the story work out their destiny and are 
brought together again after the declaration 
of peace. This is not a mere story affecting 
the fate of individuals, but a veritable record 
of the events of the war and the part played 
in it by the mountaineers of Tennessee and 
the people of Chattanooga. 
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IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS. William 
Dean Howells. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2 net.—Mr. Howells is at his 
best, not in novel writing in which he has 
made many venttres, but in his delightful 
sympathy with human nature in’ many 
phases, and his skilful descriptions and dis- 
cussions of the faults, foibles, and virtues of 
his fellow-creatures. There is a certain 
likeness between his spirit and method: and 
that of his familiar friend. Mark Twain, but 
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there is a great difference in their methods 
of procedure. Mark Twain was a boisterous 
humorist who concealed under the jester’s 
mask a stern countenance. He was a pro- 
found hater and an iconoclast in regard to 
most of the institutions held in reverence 
by his fellow-men. Mr. Howells combines 
in a similar way two very unlike tendencies. 
If he should let himself go as a reformer and 
iconoclast, he would take his place beside 
Tolstoy, whom he greatly reveres, and de- 
nounce the sins of the world without reserve. 
But, although he is at heart a stern critic 
of society and its ways, he is a hearty lover 
of his fellow-men and can cast a mellow light 
upon even the most disagreeable aspects of 
human society. In these imaginary inter- 
views he takes up one after another various 
aspects of human character and action, and 
looks at them from every point of view, 
making due allowance for human frailty and 
bringing every now and then into unexpected 
prominence some aspect of society which con- 
demns itself by its revelation of defect and 
deficiency. Although the ‘Easy Chair” of 
Harper’s Weekly was filled once by Donald 
G. Mitchell, and for many years by George 
William Curtis, it was never more worthily 
occupied than it is to-day. 


Romantic Days In OLD Boston. By 
Mary Caroline Crawford. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50 net.—Miss Crawford 
writes as one of the younger literary set, to 
whom middle nineteenth-century traditions 
have already assumed the charm of antiq- 
uity and great names are encircled with a 
halo of romance as well as fame. This is 
quite as it should be. To no one could the 
names of Mrs. Vincent and William Warren, 
for instance, bring more romantic associa- 
tions than to the gray-headed ladies and 
bald-headed gentlemen who used to spend 
their half dollars and their Saturday after- 
noons in ecstatic admiration at the blessed 
old Museum, and are delighted to have their 
reminiscences of the place and of the actors 
justified. To no one can Margaret Fuller 
seem more wonderfully wise or Holmes more 
wonderfully witty or Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis a more brilliant social leader than to 
those who heard of them first in childhood, 
when no one thought of calling the times 
romantic. Miss Crawford’s book is crowded 
with Boston gossip, pointed anecdotes, and 
familiar names. It has needed no padding, 
for, doubtless, more material than she could 
well use urged itself upon her notice. The 
book is well written, well illustrated, and 
interesting. 


Artistic HomEs. By Mabel Tuke Priest- 
man. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2 
net.—The delight of planning one’s own house 
often extends through many years before the 
gradual shaping of intent reaches the stage 
of actual brick and mortar; but there are few 
who have not either built for themselves 
or cherished the hope to build some time, 
and it is uncertain which of the two is more 
pleasurable. Mrs. Priestman does not at- 
tempt to present specifications and archi- 
tect’s plans, but her comment on homes she 
has visited in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
elsewhere is often suggestive and helpful. 
She gives us photographs of beautiful houses, 
tells us how much they have actually cost, 
and adds glimpses of most attractive in- 
teriors. This might be discouraging were 
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it not that she believes a beautiful home 
may be built for small cost, given the per- 
ception that sees possibilities of beauty in 
plenty and the good taste that can take ad- 
vantage of them. Many of these houses 
have been remodelled, and the majority 
have been built for less than $10,000, while 
some have cost as little as $5,000. Among 
the illustrated houses are the old Wister 
homestead in Germantown and Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens’s unique suburban home. 


O.tp PkorLE. By Harriet FE. Paine. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
‘net.—Harriet Hlizabeth Paine was one of 
the teachers trained under the discipline and 
drill of the early régime of Wheaton Sem- 
inary, and she carried its thoroughness and 
efficiency into all her classes. Her memoir, 
which is the introduction to this collection 
of her essays, is written by Alice Brown, 
who brings to it the reverence of a pupil, 
the insight of one who can explore character, 
the comprehension of a friend, and the grace 
of writing that makes this ‘‘lady of the 
olden time’’ very real, even to those who 
never knew her. These chapters on old 
age were written out of her own experience. 
She knew the trial of deafness, the dimming 
of sight, the exhaustion of weakness; but 
she met old age with courage, and she num- 
bered cheerfully her remaining resources and 
her acquired privileges. She saw life from 
the point of view of young people, as well 
as from the experience of years, and her 
estimate of relations is unusually compre- 
hensive. The essays are rich in historical 
and literary allusions, bright with cheery 
humor, and encouraging to those who are 
facing the sunset slopes of life. 


INSECTS AND DISEASE. By R. W. Doane. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.— 
This popular account of the way insects 
spread or cause some of our common dis- 
eases is timely and helpful. The subject 
of preventive medicine finds here an im- 
portant department. The connection be- 
tween house flies and typhoid fever, between 
mosquitoes and malaria or yellow fever, 
between fleas and the plague, calls for wider 
understanding and more intelligent co- 
operation between communities. The day 
is past when the mother sings happily to 
her child, — : 

“Baby-bye, 

Here’s a fly: 

We will watch him, you and I,—’” 
inviting the deadly creature to ‘“‘tickle 
baby’s nose.’’ Instead he is exposed as a 
dangerous pest, but the problem of protec- 
tion against him is more serious and far- 
reaching than simply his expulsion from the 
nursery. Prof. Doane is professor of ento- 
mology in Stanford University, yet he is 
able to write in a way that the ordinary per- 
son can understand, and the illustrations of 
the book help him much in this altogether 
desirable service. 


HANDICRAFTS IN THE Home. By Mabel 
Tuke Priestman. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $2 net.—Mrs. Priestman has writ- 
ten much for magazines, encouraging women 
at home to take up the household handi- 
crafts that might occupy profitably their 
leisure hours and bring into play the instinct 
of making and beautifying, which seems to 
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be inherent and needs only a chance to grow. 
Without minimizing the place of a thorough 
training in design and craftsmanship, such 
as is offered in art schools, Mrs. Priestman 
makes the way easy to “‘the joy of fashion- 
ing.”’ Metal work and pottery, leather 
work and pyrography, hand-woven rugs 
and home-made furniture, netting, quilting, 
artistic darning, ribbon work, and raffia,— 
these and other modes of occupation are 
described with many practical suggestions. 
The difference between such modes of art 
and the spatter pictures, the rustic frames, 
the hair flowers, and the wax fruit of the 
period that preceded the Columbian Ex- 
hibition is very significant. ‘The illustrations 
do much to help out the text. 


THe ART OF THE Municu GALLERIES. By 
Florence Jean Ansell and Frank Roy Fraprie. 
Boston: I. C. Page & Co. $2 net.—The 
Art Galleries of Europe Series reaches in this 
its tenth volume, and the books afford to- 
gether such a survey of European pictures as 
one could not easily find elsewhere. The 
Pinakothek of Munich is in some respects 
unrivalled in its possessions, aflording ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the study of 
Rubens, for instance, and covering an un- 
usually wide range of schools and _ styles. 
The modern galleries also contain rich col- 
lections. After a chapter that recounts 
the history of the Pinakothek collection, 
the paintings illustrative of the Dutch, 
Flemish, Italian, Spanish, and French schools 
are taken up in order and studied carefully, 
sometimes in detail. To these studies the 
half hundred full-page pictures add much 
interest. The book is helpful for one who 
wishes to be well informed about the great 
paintings of the world, and will doubtless 
be found useful as a guide-book by visitors 
to Munich. 


A MANUAL FOR SPIRITUAL FORTIFICATION. 
Edited by Louise Collier Willcox. New 
York: .Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net.— 
This book offers a choice of meditative and 
mystic poems. The collection was begun 
as a personal manual, and became a follow- 
ing of the traces of religious feeling, as dis- 
tinguished from historic and dogmatic re- 
ligion, down the ages of English poetry. 
Swinburne and Shelley are represented here, 
rightly, as well as Donne and Henry Vaughan. 
From George Herbert are taken nine poems, 
more than from any other writer. There 
are practically no hymns at all and very 
few American poems. The compiler notes 
that in the earlier centuries religious emotion 
clung close to the figure of Christ, while in 
the last century it dwells more upon the 
immanent God, developing and illustrating 
the feeling that nothing can separate man 
from his love. The book has its own place, 
and its editor should feel that she has accom- 
plished a worthy work. 


MyTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE PACIFIC 


Norru-weEst. By Katharine B. Judson. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg. $1.50.—This 
interesting collection of Indian folk-lore 


tales grew out of an effort to find a com- 
plete and authentic account of the legend of 
the bridge of the gods. It is a well-known 
legend, says the writer; but she had diffi- 
culty in tracing it, and the search revealed 
many quaint local myths which have been 
practically inaccessible to the general reader, 
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These are repeated as Indians have told 
them. All myths for which responsible 
authority could not be found have been 
rejected, with the result that the authen- 
ticity of these tales, finely illustrative of the 
simplicity and directness of genuine folk- 
lore is undoubted. Legends of the creation, 
of the coming of people, of the finding of 
fire, and the rest show the continual search 
into the mysteries by which primitive man 
was surrounded. 


IN THE Footprints oF HEINE. By 
Henry James Forman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2 net.—This story of 
a walking trip through the Hartz Moun- 
tains, following in the way of the Harzreise, 
offers wayside adventures, German legend- 
ary lore, and poetic associations, with a 
slender thread of romance added. Mr. 
Forman, who has been successively literary 
editor of Appleton’s Magazine, political 
editor of the Literary Digest, and associate 
editor and general manager of the North 
American Review, has an agreeable style and 
has made the most of his trip, blending 
description and history with character 
sketches and conversation. It is a most 
interesting part of Germany, this Heine- 
land, and one can hardly imagine a more 
agreeable way to visit than to wander in 
Bursche fashion with one’s knapsack on the 
back and a volume of Heine in the pocket. 


PHBE AND ERNEST. By Inez Haynes 
Gillmore. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—The growing boy and girl with their 
half-pathetic, half-ridiculous experiences of 
dawning womanhood and manhood, when 
they take themselves more seriously than 
they ever can again, are exhibited here with 
frank fidelity to life. Some of the chapters 
have appeared in the American Magazine; 
but they gain in this form, even adding an- 
other to the comparatively few books which 
it is worth while to read aloud with a sym- 
pathetic listener. There are not so many 
pictures of American home-life seen from 
the inside that readers can afford to miss 
this one, though they must have minds suffi- 
ciently receptive and flexible to enjoy a boy’s 
effective slang and a girl’s frank assumption 
of superiority. 


THE GREATEST WISH IN THE WORLD. By 
E. Temple Thurston. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerly. $1.50.—Peggy, the foundling, the 
humane old priest, and his wooden house- 
keeper are the principal characters in this 
charming romance. Father O’Leary is an 
amusing and lovable compound of priest and 
sympathetic manhood. A love affair in his 
youth made a priest of him, but he never 
forgot, and the intimacy between him and 
Peggy, who understands him as no one else 
does or can, is a very charming affair. That 
Peggy should have a lover, and that the 
course of true love should not run smooth 
was inevitable. Mrs. Parfitt, the house- 
keeper, with her keen eyes and sharp criti- 
cisms provides an amusing background of 
conventionalism for the shame-faced sen- 
timentality of the girl and the priest. 


THE Lapy oF SHENipsiIT. A Novel of 
New England. By Frederic P. Ladd. New 
York: Sturgis& Walton Company. $1.25.— 
Into a small village not far from Hartford 
a woman, seeking to separate herself from 
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an uncongenial husband, flees for rest and 
freedom. Her husband, a successful maga- 
zine writer and publisher, has gone to Lon- 
don on business, leaving her to his mother 
and sisters, whom she abhors. She makes no 
confidants and becomes the victim of petty 
malice, gossip, and all manner of uncharita- 
bleness. The majority of the people are of 
a wholesome type, but a few mischief-makers 
are active and disagreeable both to their 
victim and the reader of the book. ‘The 
woman is at last delivered from her woes 
and finds peace in new relations. 


STANDARD Musica, BIOGRAPHIES. By 
George P. Upton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.75.—There are here more than 
a hundred short biographies of the composers 
whose works are most familiar in the con- 
cert-room. Besides brief accounts of their 
lives in outline, Mr. Upton mentions the 
number and character of their compositions 
and adds the verdict of time upon their de- 
gree of accomplishment. He is particularly 
happy in his characterization of such living 
composers as he includes. Mr. Upton’s 
opinions, as a critic of fifty years’ standing, 
carry weight, and they are always interest- 
ingly expressed. 


SaLomy JANE. By Bret Harte. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1 net.—For the holidays none of Bret 
Harte’s works will be more in demand than 
this tale of primitive passion and consequent 
adventure and the achievement of a well- 
earned happiness. On a sudden impulse a 
beautiful girl, who held herself aloof from 
many admirers, kisses, in the presence of his 
self-constituted executioners, a man who 
in bonds is being led to his doom. ‘The way 
in which this kiss led to the victim’s escape 
and subsequent rehabilitation is worked 
out with great skill. 


PRINCESS SAGRANE. A Romance of the 
Days of Prester John. By Edith Ogden 
Harrison. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.35.—A secret well guarded beguiles the 
reader into a complete labyrinth of mys- 
tery and curious speculation. Prester John, 
the terror of the East, and an Egyptian 
princess are the principal characters in a 
very interesting romance. Between his pro- 
posal of marriage and their meeting many 
intrigues intervene, and the rivalry of Mo- 
hammedans and Christians interposes many 
obstacles to be overcome in surprising dé- 
nouement. 


THE CaristmMas ANGEL. By Abbie Far- 
well Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 60 cents net.—In this typical 
Christmas story, written with more than the 
usual grace and humor and tenderness, the 
wax angel from an ancient Christmas tree 
opens the eyes of poor, lonely Miss Angelina 
much as the ghosts of Christmases past and 
present revealed the truth to old Scrooge 
and with much the same result. Given 
heart and imagination, Christmas takes on 
new spirit and meaning: that is the lesson of 
the season, and Miss Brown gives it new 
interest. 


THE PRICE OF THE PRAIRIE. A Story of 
Kansas. By Margaret Hill McCarter. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35.—This 
publishing house is making a specialty of 
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tales of daring and heroism connected with 
the early history of the plains and our terri- 
tories in the West. This one combines a 
love-story with an account of life in Kansas, 
when the whites and Indians were con- 
tending for the mastery and the possession 
of the hunting grounds, so long held by the 
Indians and so coveted by the white man. 


THE GIRL WHO LIVED IN THE Woops. By 
Marjorie Benton Cooke. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50.—This is a strange 
medley of artistic genius, Bohemianism, 
socialism, trades unionism, extreme conven- 
tionalism, and a love of nature in which the 
most interesting characters are a learned 
judge and a waif of criminal ancestry and 
associations, but redeemed by a love of 
nature and the affection of a child. The 
story is a strange compound of quiet beauty 
and sensational adventure. 


Sonny’s Fataer. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. New York: The Century Company.- 
$1.—Sonny has appeared in literature before. 
He has now become a successful and pros- 
perous author. His father, Deuteronomy, 
a shrewd but untaught old man, has many 
conversations with the family doctor, in 
which, with wit and wisdom, Mrs. Stuart 
sets forth her ideas of social tendencies and 
the new ways of living that have come in 
with things as diverse as modern luxury and 
Christian Science. 


AN Oxp, O_p Srory-boox. Compiled by 
Eva March Tappan. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50.—This collection 
of Old Testament stories gives the words of 
the Bible in the Authorized Version, but they 
are arranged in paragraphs as other stories 
are. Nothing has been added, but there are 
omissions that help to bring out the sim-. 
plicity and clearness of the story. We know 
of no better way in which to give these 
chapters to children. 


Toe OTHER Sytvia. By Nina Rhoades. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.—Miss Rhoades has a long list of books to 
her credit, which have proved one by one her 
ingenuity in the construction of plots and 
her facility for interesting small girls. The 
two Sylvias share in the solution of a family 
tangle and bring happiness to several persons 
who belong to them. This is the ninth 
volume of the Brick House books. 


Books for Girls. 


“The mysteries and legends and secret 
staircases, and all sorts of fascinating things,”’ 
of which one has a hint in the first chapter, 
materialize delightfully before the story of 
The League of the Signet Ring is completed. 
Mary Constance DuBois has written much 
for young girls, and her experienced com- 
bination of fun and romance in the stories 
has won her a deserved popularity. This 
group of merry, active, charming girls have 
good times together, and the book ends with 
a wedding, minutely described, and an en- 
tirely satisfactory engagement. (The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50.) 

In When Sarah went to School we have the 
joy of an entirely new heroine, not a mod- 
ified Rebecca or adiluted Jo. Sarah’s strain 
of Pennsylvania Dutch accounts partly, | 
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perhaps, for her literalness as for her de- 
lightful phrasing, but for the rest she needs 
no accounting for. Elsie Singmaster, Sarah’s 
creator, makes her a real girl, albeit of a 
rather unusual type, and the trials and 
triumphs of her school life are much more 
interesting than the frolics and adventures 
of most boarding-school stories. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.) 

Amanda M. Douglas has written for girls 
many years, holding up to them ideals of 
conscientiousness, fidelity, and courageous 
effort. Helen Grant’s Decision brings this 
heroine of eight volumes, with one yet to 
come, through her second year as teacher in 
the Westfield High School. She has an 
offer from a Western college which causes 
the need for the important decision of which 
the title hints, and it is the pull to go and the 
duty to stay that provide the conflict of the 
story. ‘The book ends with a still more im- 
portant decision, however, and Helen looks 
forward to but a single year more of teaching. 
It is the story of this harvest year that will 
end the series. (Iothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25.) 

The trouble with the Hester Series of 
books is that the writer, Jean K. Baird, has 
not been successful in making each volume 
complete in itself. When the first volume 
ended, one still wished to know the secret 
of Hester’s birth. In the present volume 
the secret is, technically speaking, not yet 
cleared up, although matters have become 
plain enough to the reader, and it seems 
trivial to delay the explanation for another 
year. Hester and her friend, Helen Loraine, 
are bright girls, and the misunderstanding 
which parted them for a time is skilfully 
handled. (Lothrop, Tee & Shepard Com- 
pany. $1.25.) f : 

Coco Bolo, King of the Floating Islands, 
written by Sidney F. Hamp and published 
by Richard G. Badger, is for the smaller girls. 
It describes the fantastic adventures of two 
little sisters who have tired themselves by 
running after their shadows and trying to 
step on their own heads. The story is en- 
tertaining, with an occasional reminder of 
Alice in Wonderland. 


Books for Boys. 


The Crashaw Brothers, Arthur Stanwood 
Pier’s new book for boys, is one of the best 
of the season in spirit, in understanding of 
boy nature, and in its quiet suggestion of 
the right way to enter athletics. It is a stir- 
ring story, and perhaps not the book a hoy 
should allow his mother to read if she is one 
of the timid sort who shrinks from tales of 
broken noses, collapses in boat racing, and 
the like; but to boys it will recall the joy of 
past contests or thrill them with anticipation 
of contests yet to come. The Crashaw 
brothers are clean, manly fellows, of whom 
their father says at the end, ‘‘ You boys have 
gone to rival schools and fought each other, 
and it seems to me it has only made you care 
the more for each other.’”’ (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50.) 

Among the many books for boys which 
make more or less of athletics, Frank I. 
Channon’s story of Au American Boy at 
Henley has the advantage of an interesting 
setting, a good variety of sports, and a gen- 
erally wider range. Roger Jackson is placed 
by his father in an English preparatory 
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school, where he meets novel conditions and 
makes interesting friends. Football, boat- 
ing, and cricket matches engage his atten- 
tion; but he has time for a mountain adven- 
ture and an exciting rescue of some persons 
- from a foundering brig in the English Chan- 
nel. The book treats the interesting feat- 
ures of English schools sympathetically, 
without misrepresenting the American sys- 
tem, and it has decidedly more substance 
than one finds usually in a book for boys. 
This is the first volume in a new series sure 
to be popular. 

Gulielma Zollinger scored her first success 
with Widow O’Callaghan's Boys. For her 
new book she goes back to the thirteenth 
century, showing considerable versatility 
in being thus able to adapt herself to the 
language and manner of another era. The 
virtues of valor and loyalty stand out bravely 
in this atmosphere, and the romantic tale 
with its picturesque setting invests history 
with a new interest. It is called, In the Days 
of King John. (McClurg & Co. $1.50.) 

A book of an entirely different type, pub- 
lished by the same Chicago firm, is With 
Lyon in Missouri, by Byron A. Dunn. Some 
time ago Mr. Dunn wrote his Young Ken- 
tuckian Series, and he has now done for 
Missouri what he did then for Kentucky, 
describing the struggle which held this 
State for the Union. In Missouri the con- 
test was much more intense, for the Federal 
authorities were forced to meet the hostility 
of the entire State government. Mr. Dunn 
has taken care to make his historical setting 
accurate. In Gen. Lyon, he tells us, he 
deals with one of the noblest characters of 
the war, too little known to the present gen- 
eration of young readers. ‘The story has an 
interesting dedication in the tribute of Col. 
Thomas I,. Snead, a brave and honest foe 
to Lyon in those history-making days. The 
exciting story brings past events vividly 
to mind. (A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.) 

The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
bring out the usual large number of stories 
for young people. Edward Stratemever, 
whose hooks are claimed to receive wider 
reading than those by any other living 
American writer for boys, is credited with 
the fifth volume of the Lakeport Series, 
The Automobile Boys of Lakeport, which, as 
its name indicates, has smotoring for its 
central theme and the cause of the exciting 
adventures which crowd the book. The 
Lakeport boys are old acquaintances, always 
ready for adventure. 

The Young Blockaders, by E. T. Tomlin- 
son, is one of the War for the Union Series, 
and indicates the part played by the block- 
ade in bringing the war to a close. Daring 
deeds are performed on both sides. Block- 
ader and blockade runner play against each 
other, and many of the stirring incidents 
of the story are founded on fact. Bravery, 
wit, and good luck have part in the various 
adventures of the young hero. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.50.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Men may come and men may go, but 
Chatterbox goes on forever, unchanged in its 
general appearance and winning children by 
its story-telling pictures, its serial tales, its 
many anecdotes, and its general accumula- 
tion of wisdom and wit just as it did thirty- 
three years ago. The chief explanation of 
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its fascination for small children lies, we 
think, in the many full-page pictures, each 
one of which suggests a dramatic episode. 
Its Boston publishers are Dana Estes & Co. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago are the 
publishers of two little books, intended to 
afford amusement, which the owner is sup- 
posed to complete. My Advice Bovk is to 
be circulated among one’s friends, each of 
whom is requested to answer a given question 
in prose or rhyme, with additional page 
decoration perhaps. The questions to be 
answered are such as ‘What shall I do for 
exercise?’ ‘‘How can I make myself more 
alluring?’’ and the like. The book Making 
Faces gives opportunities for studies in facial 
expression. ‘The success of such books must 
depend on the amiability and the wit of one’s 
friends. 


The Life Stories for Young People Series 
of books contains short, popular biographies 
translated from the German by George P. 
Upton and published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Charlemagne, welder into one great 
monarchy of the races of Germany, Italy, 
and France, Prince Eugene, the ‘Prinz 
Fugen der edler Ritter’’ of the Germans, who 
spurned comfort and luxury for the rough 
life of a soldier and made himself the fore- 
most general of his age, (ueen Maria Suphia 
of Naples, the heroine of Gaeta, and Eugenie, 
LIimpress of the French, another queen of 
sorrows, are the subjects of the four volumes 
recently issued. The romantic story olf 
Bugenie is not the least interesting, though 
perhaps it is the most familiar. These biog- 
raphies are dignified in tone and accurate in 
statement. While the name of the series 
indicates that they are intended for ycung 
people, they will be found convenient books 
for older people. Twenty-eight volumes of 
the set are already in print. (50 cents each.) 


John M. Coulter, Ph.D., and Charles 
Chamberlain, Ph.D., professors of botany 
in the University of Chicago, have brought 
out a book on the Morphology of Gymno- 
sperms, which represents experienced trained 
study and specialized laboratory research. 
The last ten years have seen unprecedented 
activity in the investigation of gymnosperms, 
as the bibliography of the subject witnesses, 
and, aside from the more complete knowledge 
of the living groups, the notable advance in 
the study of the origin and relationships and 
history of gymnosperms has enabled the 
authors to treat extinct groups in a way 
that would have been impossible a decade 
ago. ‘“‘Perhaps no great group of plants,” 
say these writers, “is just now in better 
condition for a presentation which pro- 
fesses to be only a concise summary of knowl- 
edge, useful in stimulating and guiding further 
research.”’ The book is published by the 
University of Chicago Press, for whom the 
Baker & Taylor Company of New York act 
as agents. 


Books Received: 


From Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Salomy Jane. By Bret Harte. $1 net. 


In the Catskills. Selections from the writings of John 
Burroughs. $1.50 net. 
The Meddlings 6f Eve. By William John Hopkins. $1 net. 
Ethics for Children. By Ella Lyman Cabot. $1.25. 
Dixie Kitten. By Eva March Tappan. $1. 
Clever Betsy. By Clara Louise Burnham. $1.25 net. 
Pippa Passes and Men and Women. By Robert Brown- 
ing. $1.25 net. 
From Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
ere Greatest Wishin the World. By E. Temple Thurston. 
1.50, 
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Evening Prayer. 


BY LILLA ELIZABETH KELLEY. 


I thank thee, Lord, for this long, happy day, 
For time to labor and for time to pray, 

For sunshine clear and singing birds a-wing, 
I thank thee, Lord, for every joyous thing, 
And, most of all, at quiet eventide 

That in thy love I ever may abide. 


The Pie that Disappeared. 


BY EFFIE STEVENS. 


“JT want you to take this mince pie to 
Mrs. Tibbets, Fay,’’ said Mrs. Roberts, as 
she wrapped the flaky crusted circle of 
spiciness in a snowy napkin, and slipped it 
into a square paste-board box. ‘‘Be very 
careful not to drop it, dear.’’ 

Mrs. Roberts always remembered Mrs. 
Tibbets and her lame husband at Thanks- 
giving time by sending them one of her own 
delicious mince pies, well knowing that 
otherwise their Thanksgiving cheer might be 
scanty. 

Curly-headed Fay, who had just come in 
from school, rebuttoned her coat, pulled her 
cap down over her ears, drew on her warm 
red mittens, and took the box her mother 
held out to her. 

“T’ll be just as careful as careful can be,”’ 
she said with a sunny smile. 

Fay was used to doing similar errands for 
her kind-hearted mother, and she always 
did them gladly. 

“JT don’t suppose you will see Uncle 
Tobias; but, if you should, be sure and re- 
mind him that to-morrow is Thanksgiving 
Day, and that we expect Aunty Nancy and 
himself to take dinner with us,’’ continued 
Mrs. Roberts. 

Uncle Tobias and Aunt Nancy lived on a 
farm four miles out of the village. They 
were quite old people, and of late Uncle 
Tobias had grown so forgetful that Mrs. 
Roberts was afraid that he would fail to 
remember his Thanksgiving Day engage- 
ment. 

“Tt would be funny if I should see Uncle 
Tobias,’’ Fay thought, as she trudged along 
the frozen country road, holding the pie 
carefully before her. 

Just as Fay reached the old Fair place, a 
tumbled-down house, which had long been 
uninhabited, about half-way between her 
home and Mrs. Tibbets, the unexpected 
happened, and she caught sight of Uncle 
Tobias driving old Billy at a jog trot into 
a side road which led to his home. 

Fay’s natural impulse was to run after 
him, then she remembered the pie. 

“Tf I run, it’ll joggle it all to pieces,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘Besides I might drop it. And, if 
I just walk, I can’t catch him.”’ 

Suddenly an inspiration came to her. She 
would leave the pie on the piazza of the old 
Fair house. It would be safe there. 

She darted up the rickety steps, and slipped 
the pie behind the railing of the narrow 
piazza close to the front door. 

Then, relieved from her burden, Fay dashed 
forward, caught up with Uncle Tobias and 
the slow-moving Billy, and delivered her 
mother’s message. 
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After which she went back, less hurriedly, 


for her pie. 
It was gone! 


Fay gazed at the spot where she had placed 


it in dumb amazement. 


She was quite sure no person was near 
when she left the pie, and she had been gone 
less than five minutes, yet the pie had 


disappeared as if by magic. 


Fay looked up inquiringly at the old house 
as if she thought it would reveal to her the 


whereabouts of the pie. 


In a certain sense it did, for her astonished 
eyes noticed, for the first time, a thin line 


of smoke rising skyward from its chimney. 


Could it be that any one was living in this 


old ruin of a house? 


Then Fay’s eyes widened with fear, as 
she thought of another, and to her more 


terrible, possibility. 
It might be tramps. 


such a dreadful thing as to steal a pie. 


With throbbing heart Fay took to her 
heels and ran for-home, as fast as if she 
thought a dozen tramps or robbers were just 


behind her. 
Her mother listened to her somewhat in- 
coherent story patiently. 


“Well,” she said, when Fay had finally 


stopped for want of breath, ‘‘I don’t see but 
what I shall have to send Mrs. Tibbets 
another mince (pie. Don’t mind, dear,” 
she added, as she noticed Fay’s troubled face. 
“Vou were not to blame. But this time 
be sure you don’t leave your pie anywhere, 
for, if I had to send Mrs. Tibbets another, 
I'm very much afraid that the Roberts 
family would need to have somebody send 
them a mince pie for Thanksgiving.” 

Fay laughed. 

“Tl just hold on toit tight,’’ she declared. 

When she, once more, came in sight of the 
old Fair place, Fay hurried past it as swiftly 


as her concern for the safety of her pie would 


permit. 

This time she reached her destination with- 
out mishap. 

Fay said nothing to Mrs. Tibbets, however, 
about her adventure, for her mother had told 
her that it might alarm the old people. 

But, as she was leaving, Mrs. Tibbets said: 
“Mandy Thomas was in this morning, and she 
said some folks were moving into the old 
Fair house. They must be pretty poor, 
shiftless folks to live there. Mandy said 
there was a sort of sickly-looking man and 
a big girl and a small boy.” 

Fay drew a long breath of relief. Most 
anybody was better than tramps. Still 
folks who stole pies could not be nice people. 
But perhaps they were very poor and hungry. 
Yet even then it was wrong to steal. 

“Tt is probably some poor family which is 
glad of any kind of a shelter,’”” Mrs. Roberts 
declared when Fay, on her return home, told 
her what Mrs. Tibbets had said about a 
family’s moving into the Fair place. 

“‘Just as soon as I can get time,’”’ she went 
on, ‘‘I’ll go and see if they need any help.” 

‘‘But, mother, they must have stolen the 
pie,’’ Fay persisted indignantly. 

‘Perhaps they thought the pie was meant 
for them,’’ returned Mrs. Rob®rts, smiling. 
“You left it at their door, remember. We 
mustn’t be too ready to judge people by 
appearances, little daughter.” 

Fay blushed. Her mother was right, as 
she always was. 


In Fay’s opinion 
nobody but tramps or robbers would do 
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In the rush and bustle of Thanksgiving’ 


Day preparations even Fay had little time to 
remember the lost pie. Some cousins from 
the city came to dinner as well as Uncle 
Tobias and Aunt Nancy from the farm. 

After dinner was over Fay was helping her 
mother and Aunt Nancy with the dishes 
when there came a light rap upon the back 
door. 

Mrs. Roberts opened it, revealing a neatly 
clad boy, about Fay’s age, with a bundle under 
his arm. 

“Does Mrs. Roberts live here?”’ he asked, 
lifting his cap politely. 

“Ves, Iam Mrs. Roberts,’’ Fay’s mother 
said pleasantly. ‘‘Won’t you walk in?” 

The boy entered the kitchen saying: 
“Y’m Ned Howard. I came to bring back 
your plate and napkin. Sister said I must 
try to thank you for thinking to send the pie. 
Your name was on the box, or we wouldn’t 
have known who sent it. The pie was fine. 
If you hadn’t sent it, we wouldn’t have had 
any Thanksgiving at all; for we were so busy 
getting settled that Sister hadn’t any time 
to bake.’’ 

By a few sympathetic questions Mrs. 
Roberts learned that Mr. Howard had 
recently inherited the Fair farm from a 
distant relative. He had decided to give 
up his business in the city and come to live 
in the country where the air was purer and 
where he might in time recover his lost 
health. 

When he brought his family to the country, 
however, he had no idea in what a dilapi- 
dated condition they would find the house, 
for he had never seen the place. 

“We were ’most discouraged when we saw 
it,’ Ned confessed; “but we’re going to fix 
it up right off.”’ 

Later the Roberts found the Howards were 
very pleasant people to know. ‘The mother 
was dead, but the young daughter kept 
house for her father and little brother. 

Fay was glad that she had accidentally 
done them a kindness when they were 
strangers, for in Ned she found a delightful 
playmate. 

“After this I’ll try and do more meant acts 
of kindness,’’ she decided wisely. 


The Thanksgiving Goose. 


“But I don’t like roast goose,’’ said Guy, 
pouting. ‘‘I’d rather have turkey. Turkey 
is best for Thanksgiving, anyway. Goose 
is for Christmas.”’ 

Guy’s mother did not answer. He 
watched her while she carefully wrote-G. T. 
W. on the corner of a pretty new red-bor- 
dered handkerchief. Five others, all alike, 
and all marked alike, lay beside it. The 
initials were his own. 

“Why didn’t you buy some blue ones? 
I’d rather have them different,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Wright smiled a queer little smile, 
but did not answer. She lighted a large 
lamp and held the marked corner of one of 
the handkerchiefs against the hot chimney. 
The heat made the indelible ink turn dark, 
although the writing had been so faint Guy 
hardly could see it before. 

“© dear,” he cried, ‘‘there’s a little blot 
at the top of that T! Idon’t want to carry 
a handkerchief that has a blot on it.” 

“Very well,’ said his mother. “TI’ll put 
them away, and you may carry your old ones 
until you ask me to let you carry this one. 
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I don’t care to furnish new things for a boy 
who doesn’t appreciate them.” 

“T don’t like old’”— 

“That'll do, Guy. Never mind the rest 
of the things that you don’t like. I want you 
to take this dollar down to Mrs. Burns. ‘Tell 
her that I shall have a day’s work for her on 
Friday, and I thought she might like to have 
part of the pay in advance to help make 
Thanksgiving with. Please go now.” 

“But a dollar won’t help much. She won’t 
like that. She always acts just as if she was 
as happy as anybody. _I-don’t want to go 
there on such an errand as that.” 

Mrs. Wright smiled again, but her tone was 
very grave. 

“Mrs. Burns is ‘as happy as anybody,’ Guy, 
and she has the best-behaved children in 


the neighborhood. The little ones almost]. 


never cry, and I never have seen the older 
ones quarrel. But there are eight children, 
and Mr. Burns has only one arm, so he can’t 
earn much money, and Mrs. Burns has to 
turn her hands to all sorts of things to keep 
the children clothed and fed. She’ll be 
thankful to get the dollar—you see if she 
isn’t! And tell her if she is making mince 
pies to sell this year, I’ll take three.” 

Guy walked very slowly down the street 
until he came to the little house where the 
Burns family lived. 

“Yd hate to live here,’ he thought. ‘I 
don’t see where they all sleep. My room 
isn’t big enough, but I don’t believe there’s a 
room in this house as bigas mine. I shouldn’t 
have a bit of fun, ever, if I lived here. And 
I’d hate to have my mother make pies and 
send me about to sell them.”’ 

Then he knocked on the front door, for 
there was no bell. No one came. He 
could hear voices talking and laughing in 
the distance, so he knew some of the family 
wete at home. Some one always was at 
home here, to look after the little children. 
He walked round to the kitchen door. It 
stood open, and the children were talking 
so fast they did not hear his knock there. 

They were very busy. Katie, the eleven- 
year-old, and Malcolm, ten, Guy’s age, were 
cutting citron into long, thin strips, piling 
it on a big blue plate. Mary and James, 
the eight-year-old twins, were paring apples 
with a paring-machine. The long, curling 
skins fell in a large stone jar standing on a 
clean paper, spread on the floor. Charlie, 
who was only four years old; was watching 
to see that none of the parings fell over the 
edge of the jar. Susan, who was seven, was 
putting raisins, a few at a time, into a meat- 
chopper screwed down on the kitchen table. 
George, three years old, was turning the 
handle of the chopper to grind the raisins. 
Baby Joe was creeping about the kitchen 
floor after a kitten. Mrs. Burns was taking 
a great piece of meat from a steaming kettle 
on the back of the stove. Every one was 
working except the baby and the kitten, but 
all seemed to be having a glorious time, for 
they were laughing heartily. What they 
were saying seemed so funny it was some 
time before Guy really could understand it. 
At last he was sure it was some kind of a 
game. 

“Mice?’’ asked Susan. 
and they all laughed. 

“Because they’re small,” 
“‘Snakes?”’ 

“They can’t climb trees!”” Mrs. Burns 
called out from the pantry. The children 


Mary squealed, 


said Mary. 
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fairly roared at that. 
window in it?”’ 

“Oh, we've had that before,” Katie 
answered. “I know what you say. It’s a 
good place to ripen pears in when Mrs. 
Wright gives us any.” 

Guy knocked very loudly at that. 
forgotten that he was listening. 

The children started, but did not leave 
their work. They looked at their mother. 
“Jamie,’’ she said. Then Jamie came to 
meet Guy, and invited him to walk in. 

“What game is it?”’ asked Guy, forgetting 
his errand. 

“Making mince pies,’’ said Jamie. ‘‘It’s 
lots of fun. Don’t you want to play? Vl 
let you turn the paring-machine if you’d 
like that best.” 

Guy said “Thank you,” and began to turn 
the parer eagerly. 

“But I don’t mean what you are doing,” 
said Guy. ‘I knew that was mince pies. I 
thought that was work. I meant what you 
were saying. It sounds so funny! I never 
heard it before.” 

“Mamma made it up,’’ explained Mal- 
colm. “It’s great fun. We always play it 
at Thanksgiving time. You think of some- 
thing that people don’t like, and the one 
who can think first tells what he is thankful 
for about it. We call it Thanksgiving.” 

Guy stayed for an hour, and played both 
games. Then, quite to his surprise, the 
twelve-o’clock whistles blew, and he had to 
go home. But he remembered his errands 
and did them, to the great pleasure of the 
whole Burns family. 

In the afternoon Guy spent some time 
writing a note to his mother. It was badly 
written, but it made his mother happy. 
It read :-— 


Dear Mother. I am Thankful the blot 
isent any bigger. I am Thankful the hanker- 
shefs isent black on the borders. I would 
like that one with the blot on to put in my 
pocket when you read this. But my old ones 
are nice. The Burnses have very little fun, 
and they are Thankful just the same. 

Iam Thankful for the Goose we are to have. 
The best is Iam Thankful I am not a Goose 
myself, for if I was I wouldent know enough 
to be thankful. 

Respectfully yours, 
Guy THEODORE WRIGHT. 


—Fannie Wilder Brown. 


He had 


” 


An All-round Thanksgiving. 


BY KATE LI. HUDSON. 


Lizzie lingered over her dessert. She was 
busily plying her nut cracker,—in itself an 
unusual and festive proceeding,—and _ her 
heart swelled with happiness as she looked 
down the long table filled with Thanksgiving 
cheer and surrounded by three visiting little 
cousins, an uncle from St. Louis and two 
aunties from Cleveland; and when, a little 
later, she and ‘‘my very littlest cousin’’ 
pranced joyfully up and down the long room 
while mother played her very jolliest two- 
step, that same small heart was as light as 
the little girl’s heels. 

“Bere, Lizzie, dear,’’ said mother, turning 
round and handing her a dish of nuts and 
raisins when the dance was over, “‘take these 
down to Norah in the kitchen, please.” 

Norah and Mrs. Flynn—in for the after- 


noon to help out with the vast accumula | 
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“A pantry with no|tion of dinner china—were deep in dish- 


water and still deeper in a stream of conver- 
sation; so Lizzie stood leaning against the 
ironing-table awaiting her chance. 

“So he come a-totterin’ in,’ Mrs. Flynn 
was saying, ‘‘lookin’ whiter’n a sheet an’ 
holdin’ tight to his arm. ‘Terence,’ says I, 
‘an’ are you most kilt, and is the pain dis- 
tressin’?’ ‘Itis that,’ says he, ‘but it’s only 
a sprain, after all, and I’m thankful I didn’t 
break my neck,’ says he. ‘An’ thin’’’— 

But just then Norah caught sight of Lizzie: 
the nuts were received with enthusiasm and 
immediately sampled. As Lizzie was leav- 
ing the kitchen, she heard Norah remark :— 

“Tt’s them little shiny brown ones I like 
better’n all the rest; an’ it’s lucky I haven’t 
the bad tooth I had pulled last Thursday 
week, thanks be!”’ 

Upstairs they were all listening to what 
Aunt Sadie was telling of Mrs. Callender, a 
lady with whom she’d been stopping a week 
last month. Mrs. Callender’s drawing-room 
ceiling had come down in sections with much 
attendant noise, dust, confusion, and other 
unpleasant consequences. 

“Such a crash,” Aunt Sadie was saying, 
“and, when we ran up to investigate, such a 
looking place! Plaster all over the carpet 
and dust two inches thick over everything! 
And what do you suppose Kate Callender 
said when she saw it?”’ 

No one supposing anything, Aunt Sadie 
went on,— 

“She said, ‘I’m only thankful it’s not a 
fire!’ 

“Really it might almost as well have been, 
for it’s taken them weeks to get straightened 
out; and even now the painters are not yet 
through frescoing the walls.” 

The list of annoyances and vexations was 
so long that mother said with much feeling: 

“Well, I’m thankful J don’t own a house 
with decorated ceilings!’’ Whereat every 
one laughed. 

Pretty soon the company all went home, 
and the family sat round the sitting-room 
lamp and talked things over. 

“What a happy day we’ve had, dearie,”’ 
said grandma, ‘‘and so many delightful 
things for which to be thankful, haven’t we, 
Lizzie?”’ 

“Yes, grandma,”’ said Lizzie slowly, then 
she added reflectively, ‘‘and so very many 
things we haven’t got, for which to be thank- 
ful! Broken arms, and houses, and come- 
down ceilings, bad teeth and things.” 

At which every one laughed but grandma, 
who declared the child was quite right; 
“for,” said she, ‘few of us ever are grateful 
enough for the good we receive, and most of 
us never are half grateful enough for the 
evils we escape. Lizzie is a little philoso- 
pher. Good-night, dearie, and pleasant 
dreams.” 


Ben has had trouble in remembering his 
table of Roman numerals. He has been asked 
each meal-time to say the table up to ten 
before eating, but it was forgotten once 
until little brother Karl inquired, ‘Ben, 
can you say your Roman candles now?” 


“T’ve got a garding,” said little Miriam 
proudly. ‘‘Have you really?” asked Helen. 
“What do you raise in it?’”? ‘Nothing but 
pebbles so far, but papa says maybe there’ll 
be some sliced tomatoes there before the 
summer is over.”’—Harper’s Young People. 
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November. 


BY ALICE COREY. 


To-night a golden sunset stole about, 
Wrapping in color the November fields; 

Kind breezes through the trees passed in and out, 
Touching those last leaves that the forest yields. 


Far, far away I know you seek the West. 
It is the hour for searching sunset skies, 
It is the hour that sends upon winged quest 
A thousand tender hopes and memories. 


Remembered, summer woods where sunbeams lay, 
Where in the dusk white flowers like lone stars shone, 

Where all was shared through the long, gracious day, 
Nor you, nor I, as now, kept watch alone! 


The Centennial of the University of 
Berlin. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


Even in America a hundred years of 
existence is scarcely to be regarded as ex- 
traordinary, so far as universities go; and in 
this German land, where are universities 
dating back five and six centuries, Berlin 
is regarded as a child among them. For 
all its youthfulness, however, it has man- 
aged to treasure up a surprising career of 
scholarship, as well as also to become the 
centre of German education. And because 
of this—and because, too, the University 
of Berlin is far and away the most ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can”’ of its kind, both in spirit and in organi- 
zation—the Centennial which it recently 
celebrated would seem to deserve wide at- 
tention in America. We are represented in 
Berlin, each year, by an American savant, 
according to the Rooseveltian scheme for 
exchanging knowledge; this year Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard is one of 
the lecturers in the Philosophical Faculty 
here; in years past, other noted American 
educators have filled this position. The 
“American”’ aspect of Berlin University is, 
therefore, something more substantial than 
mere resemblance. 

The ceremonies of the centennial took 
place October 1o to 13. Much of descrip- 
tion and comment has appeared in Con- 
tinental and American papers, congratula- 
tions among all else. Indeed, to the im- 
partial spectator the occasion was one of 
national congratulation and pride. This 
centennial meant far more than the com- 
pletion of a century of excellent pedagogy. 
It meant, at least for the Prussians, national 
vindication, in a way. The University of 
Berlin was founded upon humility and 
chagrin and resolution. What was the 
incentive?—explicitly, the national rehabili- 
tation, after the disgraces of the Napoleonic 
triumph in 1806-08. Under Frederick the 
Great the Prussians came into their own: 
it was a period of pride and progress. 
Then thirty years, and Napoleon had stormed 
into Berlin, dismantled the Brandenburger 
Thor, swaggered into the burial vault of the 
great Frederick at Potsdam, and appro- 
priated the hero’s sword. The headship 
that Frederick had won in the Germanic 
world for Prussia was gone; the war in- 
demnity was immense and insulting; and the 
Prussians saw that they had relied too much 
upon the pageantry of the insubstantial 
past, therefore the cloud-capped towers of 
national greatness were to be reared anew. 
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It is scarcely too’ much to say that the uni- 
versity means that period of chagrin and dis- 
aster to the average Prussian to-day. It 
certainly was founded in a hope for better 
things by Frederick William III., and his 
minister of education, William von Hum- 
boldt. ‘‘The state must regain, by spir- 
itual strength, what is lost to it in the physi- 
cal and material,” said the king. And Von 
Humboldt wrote Savigny that ‘‘the creation 
of a great and well-organized university 
which, if successful, can attract students 
from all Germany and thus regain for Prus- 
sia the respect and honor of the Teutonic 
race, is the desire of my heart.’”’ This was 
in 1809. Von Humboldt immediately set 
about the creation of such an institution. 
He visited Goethe; he invited famous pro- 
fessors to join the faculties of the prospec; 
tive university; he started the organizing of 
the smaller foundations in Berlin, as com- 
ponents of the greater whole. There was 
an institution of mines of 1770; of veterinary 
surgery, 1790; of military surgery, from 1795; 
an academy of art, 1796; of architecture,1799. 
The king offered also the palace of Prince 
Henry of Prussia at the head of the “‘ Linden”’ 
(that of the brother of Frederick the Great). 
Berlin was finally decided upon as the loca- 
tion of the new foundation, over Potsdam, 
Brandenburg, Havelberg. Already in Ber- 
lin had lectured Fichte, the great philosopher; 
Schleiermacher, the theologian; August Will- 
iam Schlegel, the Jittérateur. Von Hum- 
boldt secured other great professors as 
deans of faculties; and finally a cabinet 
order of August, 1809, called the new uni- 
versity into trial being. Fifty-four docents 
(instructors) and about five hundred stu- 
dents attended the lectures of the first 
seminar (1809-10); and finally, on Oct. 15, 
1810, the full-fledged university began its 
history. J. G. Fichte had served as rector 
for a short time; Schmalz succeeded him; 
the theologian Schleiermacher, the philoso- 
pher Fichte, the jurist Savigny, the philologist 
Bockh, the historian Niebuhr, and the 
surgeon Hufeland were deans of faculties. 
The first lectures were given in the same 
building that shelters the institution to-day, 
the old palace of Prince Henry, at the head 
of the ‘‘Linden.’’ There are, of course, 
many additional structures now, elsewhere 
in the city; the Academy of Art, the tech- 
nical laboratories,—superb structures in the 
West End of Berlin,—the medical laborato- 
ries in the royal hospitals; and the splendid 
new Royal Library, part of which is to 
serve the needs of the university. But all 
of the purely theoretical lectures—Runze’s, 
Harnack’s, Von Schmdller’s—are given still in 
the old palace. One thinks of its history with 
wonder and reverence,—Hegel, Friedrich 
Schlegel, the Brothers Grimm, Ranke, Droy- 
sen, Mommsen, Helmholtz, Paulsen, Virchow, 
Leyden, Robert Koch! As if to crown the 
efforts of this great company and of the earnest 
founders of the university, the number of stu- 
dents has mounted from 500 to 7,000 (besides 
4,000 “‘hearers’’): the number of ordinary 
professors—which signifies ‘‘extraordinary”’ 
scholars—and of instructors (docents) is 
now over five hundred. 

So much for what has been achieved. 
Small wonder that the Prussians are proud 
of their ‘“‘ Universitas Litterarum,’ and re- 
solved fittingly to commemorate its hun- 
dredth birthday! The ceremonies of the 
Jubilee, as it was called, began on Monday 
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evening, October 10, with evening prayer in 
the cathedral. Those who have seen the 
cathedral itself, with the great, arching 
dome and the petal-like chancel and tran- 
septs, will appreciate the beauty of the 
service, attended as it was by the royal 
family, the faculty of the University, and 
hundreds of German and foreign savants. 
Music, by the full cathedral choir, was brill- 
iantly rendered; and at the completion of 
the service a reception and collation took 
place in the University building itself. While 
this was in progress, a great torchlight pro- 
cession of the student body, starting at the 
Belle Alliance Place, came slowly up the 
Friedrich Strasse to Unter den Linden, 
thence to the University. Four or five 
thousand young fellows, each carrying a 
blazing pine torch, singing old and new 
glees in astonishingly good harmony, and 
accompanied by the officers of the various 
fraternities in carriages and with streaming 
insignia,—this splendid scene filled the 
rather narrow Friedrich Strasse for a mile 
or more. It is needless to say, there were 
now countless spectators! The procession 
marched to the University; an address was 
transmitted to the rector who, with the 
faculty and guests, waited within; a good 
word of some sort came back to the students, 
and dispersal followed. All in all, it was as 
spectacular and yet orderly and appropriate 
a student celebration as the writer has ever 
seen. 

The formal opening of the Centennial 
came on Tuesday morning, with the ‘Fest 
Act” in the new Aula, situated in the old 
Royal Library building, directly across from 
the University. I have said nothing of the 
exterior decorations of the buildings, most 
effective indeed, the great festoons of ever- 
green, with pennants and drapes of the 
Prussian red, white, and black colors. The 
new Aula (though apparently quite old) 
was decorated with evergreens and with 
gilded laurel leaves, classic and effective. 
From nine o’clock on, the invited guests 
had been arriving, and were ushered in a 
stately way by imperial heralds along the 
corridor and into the Aula. The variety and 
magnificence of the academic costumes 
were bewildering; many of the French, 
Russian, and Austrian savants displayed 
the regalia of orders as well as of degrees; 
not even the kaiser himself was so gorgeously 
attired. In all the corners, along the cor- 
ridors, were stationed students with banners 
and maces. 

At half after nine, to the resonant fanfare 
of trumpets, the ushers announced the 
entrance of the rector. He was followed 
by the deans of the four faculties; then by 
the three or four hundred professors, the 
theological faculty first, headed by Harnack 
and Kaftan; next the juristic, the philosophic; 
last, the medical faculty. A long pause en- 
sued; then, distantly heard, came another 
fanfare of trumpets, and the kaiser and 
kaiserin, the crown prince and reichs chan- 
cellor, with a long train of attendants, en- 
tered, and were shown to their places. An 
impressive pause. The rector mounted the 
tribune, spoke a welcome to the guests, 
spoke of the meaning of the occasion and the 
history of the University, and, in a way, 
‘introduced’? the emperor, although, of 
course, the expression is quite inadequate 
in this instance. There was another long 
pause; then a peer deliberately put his hand 
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in his pocket, drew forth several printed 
sheets of paper, made a deep bow, and pre- 
sented them to the emperor. The latter 
took them quickly, ran, rather than walked, 
up the steps of the tribune, and, after looking 
the assemblage over rather sternly, began 
the long-awaited imperial address. An ex- 
cellent address it was,—very modest and 
well-intentioned,—not a “‘dreadnought’”’ ex- 
pression in it. Two passages in it are well 
worth quoting :— 

“Vet the real goal of the University, as 
Wilhelm von Humboldt planned it, is not 
yet wholly realized. The development of 
research has not kept pace with that of 
pedagogy. We must provide opportunities 
whereby savants, relieved from the duty of 
lecturing, can live for research alone. By 
means of occasional private suggestions on 
my part, I am now in possession of con- 
tributions of from nine to ten million marks 
[two and a half million dollars] for the pur- 
pose of founding a Research Institution. 
I accept these contributions, and shall use 
them for establishing, under my protector- 


ate and name, a foundation for research. It 

shall not lack governmental co-operation.” 
The emperor closed with these words :— 
“All truth, however, is Divine: the Di- 


vine Spirit works in every effort that springs 
from the love of truth and strives toward 
it. May this spirit of truth fill you, teachers 
of this present day! May it permeate my 
beloved University! Then will her ma- 
turity be as her youth, and she will remain 
a city upon the heights, to which the multi- 
tudes throng, an ornament and a stronghold 
of the Fatherland.” 

Naturally enough the announcement of 
the research institution was joyfully received. 
It will prove a great benefit to the Univer- 
sity. 

There were other festivities connected 
with the Centennial, none, however, that 
approached these foregoing, either in in- 
terest or attendance. Coincident upon the 
Centennial, the official Gazette has announced 
a considerable bestowal of honors: Harnack, 
Von Schmédller, Ulrich Méllendorff, Brunner, 
and Emil Fischer—all Berlin professors— 
are ‘‘Geheimraths’” and have the title of 
“Excellency”’ given'them. ‘The rector, Erich 
Schmidt, is raised to the peerage. 

The University, also, was bountiful. Al- 
most a hundred ~honorary degrees have 
been bestowed upon foreign savants. This 
information, which is imparted by means of 
great printed posters, written in Latin, one 
for each recipient, the posters bearing the 
seals of the empire and the University, 
includes the following Americans: President 
Lowell of Harvard, Ph.D.; President Hadley 
of Yale, a recent Roosevelt lecturer, Ph.D.; 
Prof. George E. Hale of the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory, California, Ph.D.; Bailey Wil- 
lis, professor of geology, University of 
Chicago, Ph.D. A number of European 
notabilities, among them Cosima Wagner, 
are similarly honored. 

During Centennial week, and quite in its 
spirit, I took this happy opportunity of 
visiting the graves of the philosophers Fichte 
and Hegel, two of the University’s great 
names of pride. They lie buried in an old 
cemetery near the Oranienberger Thor, 
set apart from the busy Friedrich Strasse 
by a long, shady lane. On all sides are 
buildings; but the dense foliage of the many 
old trees affords complete seclusion from 
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any discordant sight orsound, and one rambles 
about in an almost rural quietness and 
greenness. The two men are buried side by 
side: the graves are very modest. ‘That of 
Hegel is marked by a square granite monu- 
ment bearing simply his name. At the head 
of Fichte’s. grave is a tall, black granite 
shaft, on one side of which are these words 
in German: ‘The teachers shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars, 
for ever and ever.” One finds many fitting 
and impressive epitaphs here and there— 
none, I think, that could possibly be more 
so than this. Surely it well affirms and well 
recapitulates this notable Centennial. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


A Plea for the Lower Education. 


BY MARCIA OLYPHANT. 


We are hearing much about the higher 
education. Far be it from me to decry 
education of any sort. I believe most fully 
in the cultivation of knowledge of all kinds, 
—that children who love study should be 
encouraged, while those to whom it is irk- 
some should be guided, forced, if necessary, 
into the habit of study until so firmly started 
on the road that the pursuit of knowledge 
becomes a pleasure. Now to turn to what 
I call, for want of a better term, the lower 
education. 

In many respects our schools of the pres- 
ent day may be, and doubtless are, improve- 
ments upon those of a few decades ago. In 
one important particular, however, they seem 
to me greatly inferior. 

Is there not, at present, too strong a 
tendency to make learning easy? I have 
always found much wisdom in the old say- 
ing, ‘‘There is no royal road to learning.” 
Take music, for instance. We shall, I am 
sure, all agree that no one can have a com- 
plete musical education without devoting 
to it months and years of drudgery and hard 
work. Nochild can be placed before a piano 
and taught to play correctly ‘“‘pieces,” 
however simple at first, continuing gradu- 
ally to master more difficult compositions, 
unless he, or she, submits to the drudgery 
of conquering scales, finger exercises, etc. 
The child, if possessed of ‘‘an ear for music,” 
may learn to play acceptably to partial 
friends, but can never become a skilled 
performer or a clever composer unless he 
has gone deeply into the science of music, 
unless he has been willing to study and to 
work. 

The same reasoning applies to painting. 
Without learning proportion and perspec- 
tive in drawing, without studying the mixing 
and laying on of colors, how can a lover 
of art become a skilful artist? 

So far I have been referring to accom- 
plishments, while the subject I have in mind 
is a much more ordinary one. Under the 
present system of ‘‘Reading made Easy,” I 
foresee that the ranks of the army of poor 
spellers will be greatly increased. I am 
conservative, perhaps ‘‘old-fogey,’”’ enough, 
to cling to the old idea that ladies and gentle- 
men should write correctly their own lan- 
guage, or any other that they elect to learn; 
that they should, without question, spell 
words as the best authorities agree that they 
should be spelled, that the puzzling eis and 
tes should, in childhood, have been so drilled 
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into their receptive minds that in later years 
the differentiations should be no more per- 
plexing than the orthography of the most 
ordinary words. 

I well remember, years ago, a note that 
I received from a young man, regretting 
that he “could not except the kind invita- 
tion”’ that I had sent him. In all the years 
since, I have never thought of that youth 
but in connection with that word ‘‘except.’”’ 

All my life I have been grateful to my first 
teacher in school. I went, a timid little 
eight-year-old maiden, to a large educational 
institute, and was placed with other mites 
of my own age. I was homesick and un- 
happy and frightened, and should, doubt- 
less, have remained all three but for the 
exquisite kindness and tact of the lovely 
young woman who presided over the depart- 
ment in which I was placed. She comforted 
me (without seeming to do so) and made me 
feel at home. In my misery I had been 
trying, ever since my mother had left me in 
the schoolroom, to repress the tears which 
threatened to overpower me; and when, 
finally, the effort became greater than my 
power of endurance, and one great sob— 
actually a snort—broke forth, I should have 
felt that I was forever disgraced, that a 
stigma would rest upon me ever after, but 
for that gracious lady. Just what course she 
pursued I cannot now recall. I only know 
that she seemed as unconscious (and, some- 
how or other, made the whole class seem so, 
too) of any breach of good manners on my 
part, as almost to appear as if she regarded 
snorting as an every-day, to-be-expected 
occurrence. My wounded heart was healed, 
and from that day I was the devoted, al- 
most abject admirer of my teacher. Was 
ever tact of fair lady or courtier or diplo- 
matist superior to that shown by this young 
instructress (almost a girl herself) who won 
the hearts of all her pupils? 

This is a digression from the main point. 
I give the incident merely because it was 
the beginning of my course of instruction 
under this dear teacher. It was a lesson in 
kindness, tact, and self-control, on which 
foundation she proceeded to build up the 
higher stories of the educational structure. 

Now, without further preamble, I will 
come to the matter of spelling, which is a 
subject near my heart. Children now, as I 
understand it, are taught to read words at 
sight, to learn quickly and easily that the 
word ‘‘cat,’’ for instance, means the soft, 
furry, four-footed house playmate, that 
‘dog’? means the faithful companion and 
protector, and so on; but, if you ask these 
children to write the words or to spell them 
orally, what can they do? And, when it 
comes to words of two or three syllables, 
perhaps, they can tell at a glance the pronun- 
ciation and meaning of the words; but, never 
having been taught to spell and pronounce 
each syllable, finally enunciating the whole 
word, what will be the result? Most de- 
cidedly it will be incorrect spelling. 

To return to my teacher. She held the 
opinion that good spelling was an essential 
feature of all education; to go further, that 
it was a disgrace for any grown person of 
average intelligence to spell badly. She was 
a thorough instructress in all the branches 
which were assigned to her, but especially 
do I remember her completeness in the line 
of spelling. Among many defects in my own 
education I always congratulate myself 
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upon the fact that I am a pretty correct 
speller; and I lay this, with other causes 
for gratitude, to the teacher who laid such 
stress upon this simple branch. She made 
our spelling class a pleasure, a delight. It 
was as fascinating asia game, and was varied, 
so that our interest never waned. Some- 
times it was the good, old-fashioned ‘ going 
up and down,’’—the girl who reached the 
proud eminence of ‘‘head of the class’’ re- 
taining the position a certain length of time 
(one day, perhaps, or two), then taking 
her place at the very foot, with the stimulus 
of working up again. How it quickened our 
interest and our perceptions! What a glory 
to rise, and what.a tragedy to fall! But, 
even in the latter case, the kind teacher 
encouraged us to feel that the situation was, 
by no means, hopeless. It only meant re- 
newed energy and vigilance; and then the 
triumph of working up again to the very 
top! I. think no great financier, at the 
head of his business firm, could feel such 
gratification as did the little girls who, by 
fair and conscientious work, attained the 
dizzy height! 

At other times our spelling lesson was in 
the form of dictation. That, also, was of 
thrilling interest, and the method employed 
taught us care and observation. It was 
but another form of enjoyment, another 
game,—not, perhaps, quite so exciting as the 
“going up and down,” but possessed of 
its own absorbing interest. 

This form of learning brings to my mind 
one incident of my early school career, of 
which I am not proud. Indeed, it ought to 
bring to my cheek, even after these many 
years, ‘‘the blush of shame.’’ I fell under 
the temptation of bribery! I was, even 
then, a fairly correct speller. I say this 
without boasting, because I attribute it to 
the wisdom and patience of my teacher, and 
to my adoration of her, which stimulated my 
capabilities to the best that was in me. 

In my department was a girl, older than 
I, who, from sheer laziness I think, was the 
poorest speller in the class. Sitting next 
me, one day, when our lesson was to be one of 
dictation, she showed me a paper doll, 
which seemed, to my childish eyes, a marvel 
of beauty, telling me that this should be 
mine if I would allow her to look over and 
copy the words on my slate. With shame, 
be it said, I yielded to the temptation. My 
words were copied, and the doll was mine! 
To my still greater shame, I must admit that 
I long played with that doll, happily, and 
without that consciousness of guilt which 
should have destroyed my enjoyment. 

This little episode has no special bearing 
on the subject, unless to show that the 
thorough teaching of our instructress had, 
to those of us who availed ourselves of it 
(and I am very sure that the case of the 
girl mentioned above was exceptional), the 
effect of making good spelling a habit, a sort 
of ingrained quality, a matter of course. 
To spell badly seemed to me to be some- 
thing disgraceful, a defect that no one 
should permit to exist; and that feeling 
remains with me, to a certain extent, to this 
day. 

I fully believe that there are ‘“‘born’”’ 
poor spellers, just as there are those who can- 
not, try as they will, become good mathe- 
maticians; but in the majority of cases, in 
the matter of orthography, I believe that, 
‘‘where there’s a will, there’s a way,’ and 
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that early training in good, thorough, pains- 
taking fashion, will make of most children 
spellers who can learn to write correct letters 
without recourse to the dictionary, ex- 
cepting in case of very uncommon, infre- 
quently used words. 

In short, if I could have my way, I would 
say, abolish all this play at reading, this 
“reading at sight,’ and go back to the good, 
old-fashioned drudgery of the spelling book. 


A True National Festival. 


BY LASALLE A. MAYNARD. 


That Thanksgiving is an annual national 
festival is one of the most creditable and 
encouraging characteristics of the American 
people. It is one of the tokens that our 
ideals are not material, but moral and spirit- 
ual. It indicates that deep in the national 
heart is faith in the power, the immanence, 
the guidance, the protection, the love of God. 
Thanksgiving is in itself a creed of two funda- 
mental and comprehensive articles, vitally 
and indissolubly related to each other,—the 
fatherhood of God; the brotherhood of man. 
That is the creed of the American people. 
Everything great in our history is an illus- 
tration of our faith init. Itis the foundation 
of our government, of our homes, of our 
common schools, of our journalism. It has 
inade us strong and triumphant in the day 
ofbattle. It has inspired us with enthusiasm, 
courage and hope in seasons of adversity. 
It is the solvent that blends into one living 
and united nation those of every blood and 
language. Thanksgiving is the festival of 
this faith, even as the Stars and Stripes pro- 
claims its gospelin all lands, in all winds, and 
on every sea, 

The creed of Thanksgiving is one that can 
be sung. Jt is not only in every Christian 
hymn, but also in every song of a free people. 
With it the happy mother lulls her child, and 
to its music the reapers gather and bind the 
sheaves. Its melody brings down the walls 
of the strongholds of tyranny and ‘super- 
stition, and summons harvests and cities, 
elevators, art galleries and colleges from the 
soil. As forth from the mines come. the 
buried sunbeams of bygone millenniums to 
furnish illumination, heat and power for 
to-day’s inillions of men, so the anthem of 
faith in God and the brotherhood of mien 
brings to a glorious resurrection of light and 
power every seed of truth sepulchred for 
ages in the monuments and mummies of an- 
cient empires and civilizations. ‘The torches 
that seemed forever extinguished blaze in 
splendor in every jewelled and resplendent 
star that lights the path of freedom and 
progress. Thanksgiving is a feast of all 
saints. The manhood and heroism of all 
ages are living and electric forces still. The 
brotherhood of men links together all gener- 
ations as well as all races. 

Let us give thanks for abundant harvests, 
for the fruit of rocky hillsides and billowing 
prairies, for garden, field, and orchard, for 
flocks and herds and the treasures of the 
mines, for flowers and forests, for spring and 
brook, lake and river, and the deep and wide 
sea with all its finny tribes that are the food 
of men. All the abundance and the beauty 
of nature is the gift of our loving Father. 
Especially let us be thankful for all human 
goodness, fidelity, sympathy, and service, | 
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for the quickened conscience and courage 
of multitudes, for the conquests of peace, the 
joy of homes, the splendor of the unconscious 
heroism of the daily lives of the humble, 
and everything that is noble and unselfish 
in the great, and for the eternity in man’s 
heart that is the constant inspiration of 
progress and of strength and courage that 
quickly transform colossal calamities into 
sublime opportunities. Faith in God and 
love for men find the glory side of every 
obstacle, every storm, and every mystery. 
Leslie’s Weekly. 
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The Japanese Religious Press. 


The Japan Weekly Mail has this to say of 
religious feeling in Japan: 

From the Kaittakusha we have frequently 
epitomized Capt. T. Okada’s articles on the 
progress of Christian thought. Discerning 
readers have of course noted the fact that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
organ publishes articles that propound views 
which are mutually destructive. No adept 
at logic-chopping could ever reconcile the 
views championed by the conservative and 
progressive thinkers who furnish material 
for the Kaitakusha. Among the keen-witted, 
outspoken, and logical writers whose essays 
we have studied, Capt. Okada merits special 
mention. He has the happy knack of probing 
subjects to their depths, and he displays a 
very minute knowledge of recent criticism 
and advanced thought in Western countries. 
In the August Rikugo Zasshi Capt. Okada 
essays the task of defining what can be ac- 
cepted and what must be rejected in current 
religious thought. He first distinguishes 
between two fundamentally different views 
of religion. All are agreed that religion 
concerns the relation of God and man. <Ac- 
cording to those who believe that the Biblical 
revelation is the only real revelation that 
exists, and that it ceased in the Apostolic age, 
the world and man were made by God and 
are governed by God, and the Biblical revela- 
tion is his method of making known his will 
to mankind. This theory makes God the 
standard of all things. A diametrically 
opposite view to this is that of those who 
believe that religion originated with man, 
whose conceptions of Deity developed from 
the crudities of barbaric ages till they reached 
the philosophic subtlety they now display. 
To these thinkers it appears that religion as 
it exists to-day is altogether a product of the 
human mind and represents natural aspira- 
tions only. One thing is quite certain, and 
that is that the ultra-conservative view that 
Christianity as it is known to us to-day came 
direct from Heaven utterly ignores certain 
historical facts. Christianity may be cor- 
rectly traced to four different sources: (1) 
to Judaism and kindred faiths known to the 
Jews at the time of Christ; (2) to Greek 
philosophy as known to Saint Paul and the 
early Christian fathers; (3) to the Roman 
political organization which furnished a 
model for the system of Church government 
set up by the papacy; and (4) to the sound 
morality which prevailed among the Teu- 
tonic tribes in the early Christian centuries. 
For some centuries the Roman Catholic 
Church was supreme. Politics, philosophy, 
science, literature, and art were all under her 
control. But with the rise of Protestantism 
came a strong movement in favor of rendering 
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the five above-named subjects quite inde- 
pendent of the Church, and this has been 
accomplished in all Protestant countries. 
Thus we see that religion has had to give 
way to outside pressure in a number of im- 
portant particulars. But in the ranks of 
Protestantism inside the Church great 
changes have taken place in recent years. 
There are to-day missionary societies’ that 
publicly acknowledge the fact that the object 
of missionary work is no longer the saving 
of individual souls from the wrath ‘to come, 
from eternal perdition, but to teach morality, 
to raise the general standard of social life 
to a higher level, to encourage devotion’ to 
duty and to noble causes.’ Thus has the 
very motive for missionary work Gheeceone 
a striking change. 

The situation in Japan is just this: The old 
enthusiasm for Christianity has gone. The 
Christian Church has lost influence. Whether 
the setback will be permanent or only tem- 
porary remains to be seen, but in any case 
religion is lagging behind the age. In West- 
ern lands, attacked by philosophers, attacked 
by scientists, attacked by learned. critics, 
attacked by historians, Christianity has re- 
ceded step by step from the position it 
occupied years ago, so that to-day even the 
orthodox party are no longer heard defending 
the infallibility of the Bible: to the Divinity 
of Christ and the doctrine of the atonement 
alone they still hold on. Christianity has 
now reached such a critical time that its 
survival depends on its ability to reconstruct 
itself. Its whole doctrinal system must be 
overhauled, and what is no longer tenable 
must be expunged. In advocating selection 
Iam advocating nothing new, for to a greater 
or less extent it has been going on for cen- 
turies; as the history of church doctrine 
plainly shows. The books of the Bible were 
selected, the articles of faith professed by each 
Christian sect were selected, and to-day 
hardly a Christian is to be found who) at- 
taches the same weight to every article of 
his Church’s creed, proving that selection 
is going on in the minds of individual Chris- 
tians all the time. Some articles of faith 
are quietly rejected or replaced by others of 
an entirely different kind. . And the churches 
in propagating Christianity in foreign lands 
make selections from their creeds to suit the 
people they are trying to convert. The 
Athanasian creed in its entirety is not 
preached to South Sea Islanders., In both 
America and England numerous articles and 
books are appearing which advocate a thor- 
ough adaptation of Christian doctrine to 
modern thought. 

Only two courses are open tous. We must 
either adapt our religion to our intellectual 
environment or reject it altogether and try 
to get on without any religion at all; for 
the notion that. we can evolve out of our new 
consciousness a new form of religion cannot 
be. accepted. History records endless. ex- 
amples of old faiths undergoing transforma- 
tion. Such was the origin of Christianity 
itself and such was the origin of Buddhism. 
So there is nothing to be feared if reconstruc- 
tion be carefully done. 


“In the opinion of Capt. Okada modern! 


thought demands that certain fundamental 
oie a should be made in the Christian 


1, ee notion of a God existing outside 
the universe and man must be abandoned 
in favor of the pantheistic belief in divine 
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immanency. We cannot but recognize, 
says, Capt. Okada, that the tendency of 
thought to-day is strongly in this direction. 

2. Modern thought has explained the word 
“supernatural” and the term “‘revelation” in 
anew way. What is supernatural is not anti- 
natural. It is only something that is above 
our comprehension. It is nothing but the 
working of natural laws in ways that are 
unfamiliar to us. 

3. The doctrine of the fall of man and 
original sin must be abandoned, and along 
with it the doctrine of the atonement for 
which it forms a basis. 

4. Discussion over Christianity still goes 
on, but many of the old points of controversy 
have lost their significance. 
garded as dwelling in us, what is human and 
what is divine are indistinguishable. The 
Trinitarian controversy has no longer any 
interest for us to-day. It is so with the 
doctrine concerning the alleged Divinity of 
Christ. 

5. A great fight is going on both among 
Protestants and Roman Catholics as to the 
authority which churches have a right to 
claim. Wholesale secession, it is considered, 
can only be stopped by a relaxation of the 
tules that have hitherto been in force and by 
the abandonment of all doctrinal tests what- 
ever, for the age is intensely anti-dogmatic. 
Schemes are on foot for the abolition of con- 
fessions of faith and for a union of good 
men and good women based on the pos- 
session of common noble aspirations, ardent 
devotion to the cause of humanity, and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and self-denial for the 
sake of others. The age is moving onward, 
and we must move with it or be left behind. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The ideals of a new and finer country life 
for America wete set before the Unitarian 
Club of Boston at its last meeting on the 
evening of November 9 at the Hotel Vendome. 
The speakers were Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
president of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, and Prof. Thomas N. Carver of 
Harvard University. As guests of the club 
there were present four members of the board 


lof trustees of the agricultural college,— 


Messrs Marquis F. Dickinson, William H. 
Bowker, William Wheeler, and Prof. Will- 
iam P. Brooks, also Rev. Charles E. Park 
of Boston and Mr. Delcevare King. Mr. 
Geo. H. Ellis, a member of the club, also 
a director of the agricultural college, sat 
with the guests. 

In introducing the subject Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, the president of the club, said that 
people living in the city and its suburbs 
sometimes take a more vital interest in the 
problems of the country than do some people 
living in the country. This is not merely 
because city people see the country in times 
of recreation, but because there is a real 
recognition of the necessary relationship 
between urban and rural life. 

The first speaker was President Butter- 
field, whose subject was “The Building of 
the Rural Community.’”’ He began by say- 
ing that he wanted to deal with something 
more important than details of agricultural 
science and economics; namely, ideals of 
life and long lines of development. ‘There 
are three dominant types of rural life in 
America characterized by their own ways of 
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thinking and living. These types, while 
existing contemporaneously, are in historic 
succession: the first is passing away, the third 
is coming. 

The first type is that of individualism, 
supplemented by neighborliness. It is repre- 
sented by the life of the pioneers. In the 
westward movement of American popula- 
tion from the Atlantic States was the winning 
of the greatest agricultural empire in man’s 
migrations. The pioneer worked individ- 
ually, He made his own way and conquered 
from the wilderness his. own possessions. 
But the pioneer life was modified almost at 
the beginning by neighborly exchange of 
service. 

The second type is individualism, modified 
by co-operation. It was the natural out- 
growth of the earlier type. Men realized 
that they could gain their ends, even their 
individual ends, only by systematic co- 
operation. The ‘‘grange’? movement 
characterized this type. Among its first 
aims was economy in buying,—buying at 
wholesale for ail the members of the grange. 
Other objects were co-operation for edu- 
cation, useful information, and law-making. 
The individual could buy, sell, influence 
legislation, get an education for himself, and 
reach other individualistic ends by this co- 
operation. ‘The grange is a secret order and 
aims at the help of those within the order. 
These saine methods of co-operation, applied 
outside of grange life, have had similar ends. 

The third type may be called individualism 
married to ‘“‘communityism.” The com- 
munity ideals and the community life come 
to be recognized as a good in themselves. 
Community life comes to be indissolubly 
joined to the life of the individual. The 
second type, still widely prevailing, is giving 
way to the third as the ideals of the third 
type are more and more recognized. And the 
new great moyement in American rural life 
is the establishment of this third type of life. 
In the second type the school, a community 
enterprise, still aims at the education of the 
individual for individualistic ends: in the 
new type of life the school will educate him 
for community ends. In the second type 
of life the church preaches the salvation of 
the individual: it will serve a larger and 
better purpose by saving men into the com- 
munity life, and making this new brother- 
hood an essential of the religion of rural life. 
In the second type the idea prevails that 
roads are primarily the affair of those who 
live directly upon them: now the larger 
ideal of the common life of a wide region 
prevails more and more. 

An admirable illustration of the new com- 
munity ideals, applied to production and 
distribution, is the Hood River apple in- 
dustry. Men own their own land and trees, 
but no individual sorts or sells his own apples. 
Community standards are maintained, and 
the business is done for the community as a 
whole. A hold on the market is maintained 
which individuals could not keep. And 
through this community prosperity there 
are a common spirit and a common life which 
are shared by all the individuals composing 
the community. This community spirit is 
one of the most impressive things to be 
found in American rural life to-day. 

The establishment and development of 
this community life, the third type, is making 
progress in many parts of America, including 
some parts of New England. And this 
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ideal means more for the upbuilding of 
country life and the rural population than 
any other one thing. Even though the 
farmer’s environment makes for individual- 
ism because of wide separation, the remedy 
for the defects in rural life lies in this new 
community life and spirit. The automobile, 
the telephone, rural free delivery, and other 
material things are sources of great hope for 
the new movement. 

In the life of the second type there were 
circumstances and methods which made 
farming more profitable for the exceptional 
man or woman. In the life of the third type 
farming can be made more profitable and 
rural life more happy and satisfying for all. 
Herein is the hope for rural life to hold the 
young men and women who now so often 
forsake it. 

The development of this third type of 
rural life calls for a definite programme, 
this programme having idealistic elements, 
but an economic foundation. First, by 
mutual life, there can be utilization of every 
acre of soil. The best areas for forest can 
be maintained in forest, to the advantage of 
many square miles about. Other areas can 
be maintained as sheep pastures. Others 
will be productive as orchards, and others 
for poultry raising. A real districting of 
uses can be made to the advantage of every 
part. Second, the efficiency of soil workers 
can be increased by division of labor. Third, 
there should be a thorough reorganization 
of the distribution of farm products. ‘The 
farmer gets too small a proportion of the 
price paid by the consumer for farm pro- 
ducts. 

On this economic foundation should be 
built the superstructure of a better social 
life. ‘Togetherness and organization will not 
only make life more profitable, but happier. 
New ideals and a new spirit will work a 
regeneration: there will be stronger and 
happier men in a better social environment. 
Communities need to set up a common goal, 
then the church should work for it; the 
school should teach it; the people should plan 
together for it; the forces should be federated; 
community houses for social centres should 
be maintained; the individual should find 
a new meaning in his life through this mu- 
tuality. The community should be the em- 
bodiment of ideals, happiness, success, and 
should enlist loyalty and service. 

Dr. Eliot made the comment that this 
builds a new ideal of rural education: that 
schools have been thought of as for infancy, 
but this new plan federates the forces of 
education and carries it forward through the 
whole life of people. Then he introduced 
Dr. Carver, professor of sociology and eco- 
nomics in Harvard. 

Prof. Carver spoke on ‘‘The Religion of 
the Productive Life.” His fundamental 
proposition was that moral forces are more 
important than intellectual forces, and that 
the spirit of an enterprise counts for more 
than the means by which it is accomplished. 
As an illustration he cited the Japanese in 
their development of recent years. They 
borrowed military tactics from other nations, 
they adopted weapons of warfare. But they 
could not borrow the moral qualities of 
courage and patriotism with which they used 
these weapons in warfare against the Rus- 
sians. The moral qualities are deeper and 
must be developed in the profoundest ele- 
ments of life. 
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Rural communities can borrow new knowl- 
edge and adopt new tools. They can turn 
to new methods of production and distri- 
bution. But there must be a new develop- 
ment of moral qualities for the regeneration 
of American rural life. 

Religion should not be individualistic. 
It is not for subjective satisfaction. Sin- 
cerity, often said to be of the greatest im- 
portance in judging forms of religion, is 
subjective. But religion should become 
objective: it has a service to perform in the 
economic world. And forms of faith must 
be judged by their usefulness. If one type of 
religion builds a better community, patriot- 
ism demands that you give your loyal ad- 
herence to that form of religion. 

The new type of rural church for the new 
rural life has yet to be developed. The old 
type was, indeed, highly individualistic and 
dealt with sin, atonement, salvation, death, 
judgment, heaven, and hell. But it was a 
gathering-place for all the people. 
fostered a vigorous austere life that was 
highly productive and that was not self- 
indulgent in consumption. 

The present type of rural church has more 
of the form and color and other pleasing 
appeals to the senses. But it has lost its 
hold on the people as a whole, and does not 
foster the life of virile virtue, productiveness, 
and self-restraint. 

History shows that the life which is abund- 
ant in production and sparing in consumption 
is the life which comes to possess the earth. 
This can be no other than a divine law. Ad- 
herence to divine law is demanded by re- 
ligion. Thus it is the duty of religion to 
foster the life which will be productive,— 
the life of austere virtue and of faithful labor. 
This life, and consequently this religion, are 
necessary to the building of rural communi- 
ties in the form which they ought to take. 
Only thus can community life become stable. 


From North Carolina. 


The Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, represent- 
ing the Educational Department of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, has just made a 
trip through the eastern section of this State, 
during which he visited the day schools, 
which are doing such excellent work at 
Shelter Neck and Swansboro, as well as the 
churches there and elsewhere. 

Mr. Foote’s objective point, on reaching 
North Carolina, was the Dix House, Shelter 
Neck, where he met the Messrs. Fessenden 
and Nichols, who are the teachers in charge 
of the school, also Mrs. A. A. Peterson and 
Mr. and Mrs. Key. ‘The night of his arrival 
he gave an address on ‘‘The Advantages of 
Education” in the church, the meeting being 
well attended by an interesting and interested 
audience. From thence his journey was con- 
tinued to the city of Wilmington, where he 
visited both white and colored schools, being 
cordially received by Mr. A. A. Blair, super- 
intendent of city schools. 

At Mayesville, where he left the railroad 
for a twenty miles drive to Swansboro, Mr. 
Foote was welcomed by the young people of 
the town, including all the teachers in the 
graded school, and held a meeting in the 
parlor of the hotel before which he spoke on 
“Education.”” At Swansboro a good meet- 
ing was held in the church, and every one 
present was interested in Mr. Foote’s address. 
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A trip by launch was made next day up the 
White Oak River to the home of Mr. Daniel 
Weeks, leading member of our church in that 
section. But for press of time Mr. Foote 
would have visited Pink Hill and other of 
the places where regular monthly services are 
held. An unfortunate phase of Mr. Foote’s 
visit to this district was the fact that at 
Shelter Neck he was unable to see to the full 
extent the work that is being done and con- 
templated along the line of expansion by 
reason of the planter, from whom a large 
new house and a farm has been purchased, 
not having yet. got another house completed 
into which he will remove his family at an 
early date, whereupon the boarding and 
sleeping accommodations for the students will 
be largely increased. At Swansboro the 
teachers, Miss Sara Johnson and Mrs. Cary, 
both of Northampton, Mass., were unable to 
show their prosperous school in session, owing 
to Miss Johnson having been taken sick and 
requiring-her colleague’s constant care and 
attention. 


The Larger Proctor Academy of 
To-day. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


There has not been much published 
recently in these columns about Proctor 
Academy; nevertheless, valuable wood has 
been sawed during the silence. 

First, the school opened this fall with a 
distinctly better quality of students than 
ever before, and a substantial increase in the 
number of boarding pupils from a distance. 
Among them are a girl who has found her way 
toward liberal religion largely by herself 
and an unusually promising negro, who, 
besides being one of our brightest boys, has 
shown a commendable willingness to work 
his way through. 

Second, the new dormitories, gymnasium, 
Social Assembly Hall, and field stone vil- 
lage church add immensely to the appear- 
ance and efficiency of the group of buildings. 
A property adjoining the girls’ building has 
been so secured that the school can purchase 
it whenever Cary House overflows, or the 
self-boarding girls need a building to them- 
selves. 

Third, a central heating plant has been 
started, which may ultimately heat and 
light all of the buildings, at a saving of, 
possibly, a thousand dollars a year, besides 
substituting electric lighting for kerosene 
oil, lessening the danger of fire and provid- 
ing power for work in manual training. 

Four gifts”of $1,000 each have been given 
or promised 3 for this, making, with smaller 
sums, $5,560. We are going ahead with 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give: 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 5 

Chiidren cared for in private families in close relations. 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to, 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Suerintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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what money we have, hoping to be able to 
heat our church and gymnasium by Christ- 
mas, and shall complete the plant as the 
funds come in. 

Fourth, a farm, of over 100 acres has been 
purchased which will 

(a) Give the boys a chance to work at 
something useful, and possibly lighter work 
for the girls. 

(6) Demonstrate the possibilities of agri- 
culture in this region of discouraged farmers. 

By the time this article is published we 
hope to have secured a desirable and acces- 
sible farm of over 100 acres, situated on the 
Fourth New Hampshire Turnpike. 

A suggestion has been made to us from an 
authoritative source that the New Hamp- 
shire State Agricultural College, situated at 
Durham, N H., will be glad to co-operate 
with us in making this a demonstration 
station. 

These facts, with what our friends know 
was accomplished last year in the comple- 
tion of the movement to add $40,000 to the 
endowment, thus entitling us to $15,000 more 
on our Scholarship Fund, will show that 
Proctor Academy is steadily advancing 
towards the destiny that our liberal faith and 
the unique possibilities of this section make 
possible. 

Those who cannot give large sums to this 
work should feel that the school will always 
be glad to receive small amounts for current 
expenses. Our growing life of itself creates 
the need for gifts of this nature, until an 
ample endowment is secured which will be 
sufficient to meet the new opportunities for 
usefulness that are always coming up. 

Annual contributions of $5, $10, $25, 
$50, and $100 will be most gratefully 
received: They may enable us to open the 
doors of Proctor Academy to worthy boys or 
girls whom we must otherwise turn away. 
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Books Wanted. 


If any church can spare a dozen copies of 
Mrs. Williams’s Hymn-book, ‘‘Amore Dei,’’ 
for a young volunteer choir, they will be 
gratefully appreciated. Express charges 
gladly paid by Rev. George Kent, 125 
Adelaide Avenue, Providence, R.I. 


The Mayesville Institute. 


The Mayesville Industrial Institute suf- 
fered a sad misfortune on the night of the 
2d inst., in the loss of its barn and all its 
contents by fire. The barn contained one 
year’s entire supply of feed for five head of 
horses, forty bushels of seed oats, just 
bought and placed in it, and all the farm 
implements. These were all consumed by 
the fire, together with a splendid horse. 
There was no insurance on the barn, and 
hence the loss, which is estimated at about 
$2,000, is total. The origin of the fire is 
not known, but the prevailing opinion is 
that it was caused by sparks from a passing 
train. The school is placed in a sad plight 
by these sweeping loses, and-Miss Emma J. 
Wilson, its devoted and hard-working prin- 
cipal, is at her wits’ end as to what to do. 
The replacing of the barn is an immediate 
necessity. Food must be had for the stock 
during the winter, and farming utensils are 
absolutely necessary, and it will take money 
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to provide all this. Friends are urged to 
help in this time of very sore trial. Richard 
Henry Dana, 19 Congress Street, is the 
treasurer, and money for the school may be 
sent to him or the principal, Miss Emma 
Wilson, Maysville. S.C. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 8. There were present Messrs. Atherton, 
Cornish, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, Hutchin- 
son, Lincoln, Little, Long, Pierce, Reccord, 
Williams, and Wilson, and Mrs. Coolidge, 
Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Loud. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting the treasurer presented the follow- 
ing statement for the month of October, 
1910:— 


RECEIPTS, 

Gashton hand OCtrt; TOO M nv os. ses tne $21,980.32 

From donations) ogee its cki- i... sities 205.55 
Income of invested funds ............... 4,761.83 
TRAVESTY OAD ohn EO Oa Sea OD ee 14.69 
Bequest of Mrs. Jerome Jones, additional, 

MNCOMGIMONER ee ce ee ee eee ele 035-95 
First Unitarian Society, Hudson, Mass., in 
trustitorbhat society: s).))s..005 0. Ae 4,000.00 
Gift of Miss Helen F. Kimball, Brookline, 
Mass., to establish the Elizabeth Lyman 
Bullard Fund to aid in the preliminary 
education of youths intending to study 
for the Unitarian ministry ............ 1,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, gifts 
for permanent fund .)..)... 6.002. nade. 125.00 
Investments, amount received for reinvest- 
WICH PAPE NE seis ois Dells otladaiy 4,075.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
PEMA OW LOADS eae. ee see ee ces 850.00 
Reimbursements for advances on sundry 
BECOMMES MNCS cota s ele = 5 :o.cia stale! olaveve eae 50.67 
Publication Department, receipts........ 802.29 
$38,801.30 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes «2... 0.6)... . ene $11,431.23 
Books and tracts for free distribution..... 633.59 
Publication Department, payments ...... 1,197.75 
Salaries and other missionary expenses 1,790.66 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ......... 445.60 
Joseph Priestley Memorial, payment on 

preservation account ................. 7.00 
West Roxbury Meeting-house, payment . . 2.87 


Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
loans to churches 
Investments ....scaiieerheo«« 

All other purposes 
Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1910 


$38,801.30 


The Committee on Publication reported 
the following votes:— 


Voted, To print a tract entitled “Redemption or Re- 
covery,’ by Rev. Minot Simons. 

Voted, That a grant of the publications of the Associa- 
tion, since 1905, be made to the Theological College at 
Kolozsv4r, Hungary. 

Voted, That a grant of twelve copies of “Hymns for 
Church and Home,” with services, be made to the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry at Berkeley, Cal. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Rev. 
George W. Cooke for his acceptable gift of books for the 
Library. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the treasurer, Mr. 
Lincoln, that the following loan had been 
made since the last meeting of the board: 
to the First Unitarian Church of Winthrop, 
Mass., $500, in addition to the balance of 
a former loan of $1,050. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To transfer the balance in the appropriation for 
Moline, Ill., to work at Mattoon, IIl., at the discretion of 
the president. 

Voted, To cancel the condition attached to the appro- 
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priation made on May 27, ro10, in aid of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Franklin, Pa. 

Voted, That it is not expedient to accept the proposal 
laid before the Board by the Universalist Society in Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y. 

Voted, To appropriate $300 from the unappropriated 
balancein the Middle States Budget, to be expended under 
the direction of President Southworth and the secretaries 
of the Middle States Conference and of the Meadville 
Conference for circuit work and student preaching in the 
Meadville District. 


The secretary presented a letter from 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of the Hackley School, 
and it was thereupon 


Voted, To approve the names of Rev. Peter H. Gold- 
smith, D.D., of Yonkers, N.Y., Mr. Ira A. Place of New 
York City, and Mr. W. F. Brush, for the eligible list from 
which the trustees of the Hackley School may be elected. 


The secretary gave a brief report of his 
recent visit to the Western and Rocky Moun- 
tain departments. 

By invitation of the board Rev. John 
Haynes Homes, president of the Fellowship 
for Social Justice, addressed the meeting in 
regard to the action of the Committee on 
Rocky Mountain States last May, whereby 
no field secretary for the Rocky Mountain 
District was appointed, and the following 
resolution was then adopted :— 


Inasmuch as there seems to be considerable misunder- 
standing concerning the reasons which have prompted the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association to dis- 
continue the office of field secretary in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Department, they wish to state that their action has 
been prompted simply by the conviction that the results 
do not justify the expense involved, and that the question 
of the political or economic opinions of the Rev. William 
Thurston Brown has not entered into their decision. Fur- 
thermore, they wish to reiterate the principle which is so 
well established in our free fellowship that it would seem to 
be superfluous to refer to it; viz., that in the choice of 


Marriages. 


In St. John’s Church, Providence, R.I., r4th inst., by 
Rev. C. A. L. Richards, D.D., his daughter, Elizabeth 
Leigh, to Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff of the Church of 
Our Father, East Boston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


STEVENS.—At Newburg-on-Hudson, N.Y., Mrs. R. 
Halsey Stevens, aged 82 years. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

Established prices for furnishings and services. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mégr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address **Undertaker, 

Boston.” 


NSTRUCTION IN GERMAN.—Persons intend- 
ing to travel in Germany or wishing to study the 
language may learn of a successful and inexpensive native 
German teacher by addressing Miss Margaret A. M. 
Oeberst, in care of the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


ANTED.—Situation as Nursery Governess or 

Mother’s Helper by experienced, middle-age 

woman. Best of references. ddress A. K. M., 87 
Sycamore Street, Winter Hill, Mass. 
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agents to represent the Association’in the field and else- 
where the action of the board is prompted, not by the 
personal opinions and doctrines that such a’gents may 
cherish, but by their practical availability, as promised 
by past achievements or by results actually accomplished. 


Lewis G: WILson, 
Secretary. 


Adjourned. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, November 20, the morning service 
at eleven and the vesper service at four 
o’clock will be conducted by Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt of San Francisco. 


A union service will be held at Arlington 
Street Church, Thanksgiving Day, at 11 
A.M., the South Congregational Church and 
the Church of the Disciples uniting. Rev. 
Samuel A, Eliot, D.D., will preach. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of Arlington 
Street Church, Monday, Nov. 21, 1910, 
Topics are: ‘‘Why Sunday-school teachers 
Avoid the Teaching of Religion,’’ Mrs. Ella 
Lyman Cabot; “A Class of Older. Boys,”’ 
Mr. Allen French; ‘How to Conduct a 
Sunday-school with unpaid Teachers,’ Mr. 
James M. Odlin. Supper at 6, addresses at 7, 
meeting adjourned at 8.30. Transferable 
membership tickets for the remainder of the 
season at $3.50 each may be obtained from 
the treasurer, Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff, on 
the evening of the meeting. Single supper 
tickets for non-members, 65 cents. The 
meeting at 7 is open to all. 


Meetings. 

TH CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE. 
The annual meeting was held with the 
Liberal Christian Congregational Church 
of Holyoke, Mass:, October 25=26.° On 
Tuesday evening a platform meeting consid- 
ered the general topic of Religion and Democ- 
racy. Rev. Edward Cummings spoke upon 
“The Significance and Nature of the Demo- 
cratic Revolution,” pointing out that it was 
nothing less than the wider and more thor- 
ough-going application of..the law of the 
family, which puts co-operative unselfishness 
and good will in the place of competitive hate 
and greed, Rey. C. W. Casson spoke upon 
“Religion for a Democracy,” and empha- 
sized liberty and justice as the fundamental 
spiritual needs of a democratic religion. On 
Wednesday the conference opened with a 
devotional service conducted by Rev. Arthur 
Wilson of Northfield, after which President 
T. S. Childs of Holyoke called the conference 
to order. Two.addresses were delivered upon 
“The Significance and Value of Public Wor- 
ship.”’ Mr. Guy Kirkham of Springfield 
spoke from the point of view of the artist, 
and emphasized the value of the esthetic 
element as represented in the architecture, 
the music, and the general order of the wor- 
ship. Rev. Howard N. Brown dwelt upon 
the significance of worship as bringing the 
worshipper into more immediate touch with 
a world of invisible, spiritual forces with 
their deeper strength and peace. At the 
afternoon session Rey. Margaret Barnard of 


\ 
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Rowe and Rey. H. G. Smith of Northampton 
spoke upon the ‘Ideal of Church Unity,’ 
both emphasizing the need, of freedom and 
community responsibility as the most potent 
factors in bringing about true unity of the 
inner life. Three interesting features of the 
present conference should be mentioned. 
The first was a banquet, given by the minis- 
ters to the laymen, to which each minister 
was supposed to invite at least one member 
of his parish committee. Brief speeches were 
made after the dinner, and every one pro- 
nounced this a'complete success. The second 
was the substitution of a platform meeting 
on the previous evening for the regular con- 
ference sermon. This also met with general 
approval. The third was the presence ‘of 
Rev. W. F. Dickerman, secretary of the 
Connecticut ‘Universalist Convention; and 
minister of All Souls’ Universalist-Unitarian 
Church of Waterbury, Conn., which is in the 
fellowship of conference. Mr. Dickerman 
brought the greetings from the Universalists 
and spoke of his work in Connecticut. _The 
conference expressed by resolution its appre- 
ciation of the interest and co-operation of 
Dr. Dickerman, and its commendation. of 
the merger idea as adopted by the Uhiver- 
salist Convention in co-operation with the 
American Unitarian Association and exem- 
plified by the churches of Waterbury and 
New London. Another, pleasant incident 
was the presence of Rev. Alfred Free, for so 
many years the secretary of the conference, 


'who closed the sessions with a few words of 


greeting, expressing his faith in the signifi- 
cance of the work of the liberal churches. 
The following officers and committees were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, Mr. 
Thomas S. Childs, Holyoke; vice-presidents, 
Mr. John Robinson, Springfield, Mr. Charles 
Webster, Northfield, Mr. J. Walter Bissell, 
Hartford; secretary and treasurer, Rev. A. H. 
Coar, Holyoke; directors, Rev: W. F. Dick- 
erman, Waterbury, Conn., Mrs. A. M. 
Graves, Chicopee, Rev. A. P. Reccord, Mr. 
H. Harris, Deerfield, Mr, W. H. Titcomb, 
Florence; Missionary Committee, Rev. Mar- 
garet Barnard, Rey. Jabez T. Sunderland, 
Mrs. Fayette Smith, Greenfield, Rev. M. S. 
Buckingham, Bernardston, Mrs. 0. W. 
Bullock, Springfield. 


Self”; 3. “Fellow Faith’’; 
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Churches. 

DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles W. Casson: An interest- 
ing series of eight vesper services will be held 
on the first and third Sunday afternoons of 
the month, beginning with November. ‘The 
fourfold aim of the services, as stated by the 
card of announcement; is ‘“‘the ministry of 
music, the interpretation of civic religion, the 
stimulus of comradeship, and the democratic 
discussion of vital themes.’’» At the close of 
the vesper service as many as wish remain 
for a social hour and discussion in the parish 
hall. The general subject is ‘‘The New 
Civic Religion,’’ the topics being: 1. ‘‘The 
New Individualism’’;\ 2. ‘‘The Larger Civic 
4. “The Child 
and the City’’; 5. ‘‘Civic Justice”; 6. ‘The 
Civie Crusade’’; 7. ‘‘The City of Friends’; 
8. ‘‘The Soul of the City.” The hour of 
service is four o’clock. 


~Nerwton, Mass.—Channing Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Harry Lutz: The Channing Clan 
have undertaken, as part of their season’s 
work, the publication of a paper that shall 
present each month an accurate account of 
the. various church activities. Besides re- 
ports and announcements, the paper will 
contain editorials and articles, including a 
children’s column. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
formerly Church of Christ in Rumney, Marsh, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett: Miss Leggett came 
to the church only this fall, but her cheerful 
and enthusiastic influence is making. itself 
already felt. Active committees are working 
toward .a suitable celebration of the two 
hundredth anniversary, to be held December 
14. Socially, religiously, and politically it 
is hoped to make this an event not only of 
local, but of general, interest. The Ladies’ 
Unity Circle, a branch of the Women’s 
Alliance, is taking a leading part in the 
celebration. Sermons delivered in (Sep- 
tember and October: September 18, .‘‘Not 
by. Might. nor by Power’’; September 25; 
‘‘Lessons in Experience’’; October 2, ‘‘Com- 
parative Values’; October 9, adjourned 
(no heat); October 16, ‘‘Knowing in Part’’; 


hot water to me 
When well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 


give a fine flavor. 


BELLS SEASONING 


Used by thebestHotels,Clubs,Restaurants, 
& families of Rich# Poor alike to flavor 
the Dressings for Turkey, Chicken, 
Game, Meat and Fish. Insist onBell’s 
440 Years the original 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING (equally good when 
baked and served separately). Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a eee dish, adding butter size of an egg. Cover with 

t butter and make bread right consistency. Add 
an even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning, an eyen teaspoon 
salt, and 4 slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp and chopped fine. 


N Dano above dressings may be improved, to some tastes, by adding 
chopped nuts of any kind, chestnuts, peanuts, walnuts, etc, Oysters also 


Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
dressing for 100 Ibs. of meat or pouitry, and the 25c. can 300 Ibso 


For Delicious Sausages, flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 


25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 1b, Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums. 3 
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Write for handsome booklet of the plain Cabinet Glenwood 
Coal, Wood or Gas. range to Weir Stove Co., 
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Taunton, Mass. 


October 23, ‘‘The Blessedness of Want’; 
October 30, ‘‘ The Spirit of Power’’; Novem- 
ber 6, “‘ The Law of Social Service.’’ 


Personals. 


The Rev."George S. Anderson, who has 
been pastor of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church of Gloucester, Mass., has accepted'a 
call from the All Souls’ Unitarian Church of 
Roxbury, Mass., and will assume the duties 
of his new position about Dec. 1, 1910. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society since July 31:— 


Aug. 2. Dorchester (Boston), First Parish ...... $100.00 
12. Roxbury (Boston), All Souls’ Sunday- 


oo. Tk OL eaawheblae ee eel aS 20.00 
23. Parkhurst, Mr. Lewis, Boston, Mass. ... 10.00 
Sept. 26. Warwick, ‘Mass., Sunday-school bY . 2a 3-00 
Oct; © ss. Wellington, Mrs. A. C.,.. Cambridge, 
oi inc ssa yng ele wee 10.00 
5. Jones, Mr. Benjamin M., Boston ...... 10.00 
6. Shaw, Mrs. R. G., Wellesley; Mass. >... 20.00 
Velie 0 bee: Bie ac a es ee 250.00 
7. Flagg, Mrs. Augustus, Boston ......... 15.00 
7. Lord, Hon. Hartley, Kennebunk, Me. ... 15.co 
7. Grew, Mrs. Henry S., Boston..........+ 10.00 
1o. Norcross, Mrs, Otis, nor tae 10.00 
ro. King, Mr. D. W., Boston .... 2.05 10.00 
ro. Roberts, Miss F. A, Philadelphia, ¥ 50.00 
ro. Warren, Mrs. W. W., Boston .......... 10.00 
rr. Richardson, Mrs. C. E., East Billerica, 
SST a OE a ee 10.00 
tr. Holmes, The Misses, Boston ........... 10.00 
rr. Hedge, Mr. F. M., Brookline, Mass... .. . 10.00 
13. Bienen Miss Katherine E., Brooklyn, 
a a eee | 10.00 
13 Burpeionsp, Hon. George, West Newton, 
BEE nea nial ak a iiergse auilg «> 10.00 
13. Diliectass, Mrs. T. M., New York City, 10.co 
a Winkley, Mrs. S. H., Boston é 
4. Ripley, Mr. _ » Hoston 5 EE os a 
4 Estabrook, M’ a 
17. Stevens, Hon. ¢ Ware, Mass. 


Oct. ro. Shuman, A., Esq., Boston ............. $10.00 
20. Sawyer, Mr. Warren; Wellesley Hills; 

Mass sate) cab aa). wogskoouaerdea 8 10.00 

21. New Bedford, Mass., Church 25.00 

2s. Clark, Mr. F. S., Boston .. 10.00 

29. Hunt, Miss F. V., Boston . 10.00 

30. Autumn Meeting, collection ...:...:.... 91.44 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


Here and There. 


The Bureau of Fisheries is perfecting plans 
for the artificial propagation of fresh-water 
mussels. The shells are used to make pearl 
buttons, an industry which is threatened by 
the rapidity with which the fresh-water mus- 
sels in the upper waters of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries are being used. 


Dr. H. R. Mill, president of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, in a recent address, 
affirmed that in a few years the practical 
needs of aviation will demand a thorough 


linvestigation of the circulation of the at- 


mosphere. Thus the flying-machine will do 
for the study of the air what the ocean cable 
did for that of the sea depths. 


The Toronto Globe directs attention to 
the boorishness of some American summer 
visitors to the Dominion who flaunt the Stars 
and Stripes and indulge in swaggering boasts. 
Americans of this type should stay at home 
—or stay away—permanently. But there 
is something to be said, too, about occasional 
Canadians who are not careful of the sensi- 


bilities of their summer visitors. A boor is 


a boor, wherever bred. 


Contrary to general belief, the present 
entrance to the Mammoth Cave is. pro- 
nounced by Mr. James H. Gardner, in a com- 
munication to the Geological Society of 
Washington, to be not an opening produced 
by the falling in of the roof, but the original 
exit of Echo River, a stream which now flows 
through the lower parts of the cave nearly 
two hundred feet below the level of the en- 
trance. The cave is the product of solution 
in the St. Louis limestone, which has a thick- 
ness of about five hundred feet. The drain- 
age of that part of Kentucky is chiefly under- 
ground. 


The following interesting scraps of in- 
formation collected by travellers are . fre- 
quently published in foreign journals:— 

“Americans sweeten their tea and coffee 
with rock candy.” 

“Boston society people entertain even- 
ing visitors with the singularly intellectual 
device of writing a capital D, on a sheet of 
paper while standing at a table, and trying 
at the same time to swing the right foot in 
a direction exactly opposite from that in 
which the pen is moving. Prizes are offered 
for the most successful in the exploit.” 

‘‘Servants in America, excepting in large 
cities, are admitted to all the privileges of 
the family, and frequently, in hiring a maid- 
of-all-work, a mistress has to agree to tend 
the street door herself.”’ 
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Pleasantries, 


Some one has called Roosevelt a combina- 
tion of Saint Paul and Saint Vitus. 


The automobile is said to be dividing 
society into two classes,—the quick and the 
dead. 


A Unitarian clergyman has classified some 
members of his congregation as hardy an- 
nuals. 


It was a Democrat who said the Grand 
Old Party was so called because it was 
neither upright nor square. 


“T’d like to be an iditor. They’se naw- 
thin’ so hard as mindin’ ye’r own busi- 
ness, an’ an iditor never has to do that.”— 
Mr. Dooley. 


Bill: ‘‘Jake said he was going to break up 
the suffragette’ meeting the other night. 
Were his plans carried out?’ Dill: ‘No, 
Jake was.”—Life. 


A boy of the George Junior Republic, 
being asked by a visitor if they did not have 
to work, replied in a puzzled way, ‘‘ Have to 
work? We don’t have to eat!’’ The con- 
nection in his mind was obvious. 


Extract from a schoolboy’s composition: 
“Smoke is a queer thing. It ascends from 
the earth in clouds after a battle, and later 
descends again in the form of rain. Smoke 
was discovered by Sir Walter Raleigh.” 


“‘Oh, dear,’”’ sighed small Elmer, “‘I wish 
I had another pocket!’’ ‘‘You have several 
now,’ rejoined his mother. ‘‘Why do you 
want another?’”’ ‘‘I’ve looked through all of 
them for my knife,’ explained Elmer, “but 
I couldn’t find it. If I had another pocket, 
it might be in that.’”—Chicago News. 


The memoirs of a celebrated English uni- 
versity professor, Oscar Browning, recall a 
famous epigram, said to be one of the most 
admirable ever composed. It was perpe- 
trated by a brilliant pupil, J. K. Stephen, 
upon the professor, who was somewhat in- 
clined to corpulency. 


O. B., oh, be obedient 
To nature’s stern decrees; 

For, though you be but one O. B., 
You may be too obese! 


James Payn, the novelist, was editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine, London. Next door to 
his office a medical journal had its sanctum. 
One day Mr. Payn’s door was cautiously 
opened. “I have brought a little thing about 
sarcoma and carcinoma,” said the visitor. 
“Very sorry, sir,’”’ said Payn, politely, ‘but 
we have all the poetry we want.” “This 
isn’t poetry!’ exclaimed the visitor. “It is 
an essay on two varieties of tumor.” ‘Oh, 
I beg your pardon,” said Payn. “I thought 
they were a pair of Italian lovers.’’ The 
visitor was a well-known medical professor 
who had entered the wrong office. 


Chief Justice Baldwin tells of two country- 
men in Illinois who were comparing notes of 
their first and only visits to Chicago. The 
first man had been there twenty years before, 
and said he only stayed one night, for he 
couldn’t sleep a wink. The gas was burning 
right in his eyes all night long, and he 
couldn’t put it out, for there wasa notice hung 
right by the burner, ‘‘Don’t blow out the 
gas.’’ The other man said he was there last 
year for the first time and had just the 
same trouble. The light was burning all 
night, and he couldn’t blow it out “‘because 
they had put the old thing in a bottle.” 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Warkgers churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. : 

Address contributions to they Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

\ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1009. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Pek: Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass, 
: Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 

a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Commiltee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U, 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDutftfie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 
LONDON 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


PRINTERS 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Educational. 


[F any one wishes to help a girl 

who ought to be sent to 
college, will they kindly com= 
municate with Rey. Henry G. 
Ives, Andover, N.H. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass, 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, na. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Prepar tory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEopoRE Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. 
ate work, 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 

Year book and pictures on request. 


Postgradu- 


